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T^janc 12 1987 HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


From the centre of the scientific world 


j, w . Burrow 

jjJ^JjjglCKBURKHARDT and SYDNEY SMITH 
^^Correspondence of Charles Darwin 

^2^1837-1843 

gBpp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

1521255880 

■jt has been a bitter mortification for me to 
direst the conclusion that - the ‘race is for the 
that I shall probably do little more, 
but must be content to admire' the strides 
others make in Science - so it must be, but I 
Adi tost crawl on with my S. American work 
& be as easy as I can.” Though the theory of 
natural selection was already in his mind, Dar- 
win seems as little aware, in 1841 , of the apt- 
ness of his presumably unconscious “Darwi- 
nian'’ inversion of Ecclesiastes as he was of its 
inappropriateness to his own future career. 
The years covered by this second volume of his 
correspondence were ones of achievement and 
recognition, of a dearly enjoyed sudden emi- 
nence as the returned naturalist of HMS 
Beagle, the collector of a dazzling booty of 
specimens and the acclaimed author of the 
journal of researches conducted during the 
voyage; they were also the years of the onset of 
long-term ill-health, whose probable consequ- 
ences he reflected on with rare bitterness ih the 
above letter to Sir Charles Lyell, his chief sci- 
entific sponsor. Though he was already collect- 
ing information on spedes, to be embodied, 
first in his sketch of 1844 and ultimately in The 
Origin of Species, Darwin at this point still 
thought of himself above all as a geologist, and 
the remark to Lyell reflected a dawning fear 
that his career as a geologist might be effective- 
ly ended; the alternative, armchair theorizing, 
zoology, though fasdnating, may have seemed 
aspeculative, uncertain one, and even that was 
threatened by his long periods of prostration. 
Geological field-work involved travel, leg- 
woTk, mountain climbing, the kind of stre- 
nuous activity he had taken in his stride during 
the Beagle's voyage. His experiences of this 
kind in these later years were modest - geolo- 
gizing in Glen Roy, in the Highlands, and in 
North Wales - and they were the Inst. Darwin 
»as beginning to think of his future in terms of 
family, invalidism, and zoological speculation. 

These years were certainly momentous for 
him, establishing him as botli a scientist and an 
author ("If I live till I am eighty years old I shall 
not cease to marvel at finding myself an 


author”, he writes on the publication of the 
Beagle journal); they took him from bachelor 
lodgings in Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge, and 
the life, as we might say, of a postgraduate 
student (though a well-known one) via Lon- 
don, marriage , the friendship of eminent scien- 
tific men and the sociability and responsibili- 
ties of the world of the scientific societies, to 
the valetudinarian contentment of Down 
House with his growing family. Hie pattern 
was set, and Darwin's outward circumstances 
solidified into the protective domesticity, 
varied by an ample scientific correspondence, 
that was to last for the rest of his life. As he said 
in his Autobiography, with his habitual, dis- 
concerting modesty, there was "nothing to re- 
cord during the rest of my life except the pub- 
lication of my several books”, just as he had 
spoken of the earlier years covered by these 
letters as “the most active ones I ever spent". 
Socially speaking, this was true. 

The editing and production of this latest 
volume of the correspondence maintains the 
exemplary standards of editorial scrupulous- 
ness and extensive research set in the first 
volume, and the copious notes are always com- 
prehensive and never redundant; the editors 
and their associates and the publisher have 
again earned our admiration and gratitude. 

Darwin was now dt the centre of the scien- 
tific world, whose camaraderie and occasional 
friction, as well as die small details of comfort- 
able bachelordom and domesticity, in the Lon- 
don of the late 1830s and early 1840s, are here 
laid out before us. Darwin moved to London in 
March 1837; the naturalist and countryman 
was in some sense an exile, though he some- 
times obviously enjoyed being at the centre of 
things. London is “a vile smoky place, where a 
man loses the best enjoyments of life”. He 
longs for shooting and country walks, while 
working on the preparation of his Beagle jour- 
nal for publication and concerning himself with 
his collections. In the winter of 1838-9 he is 
house-hunting, his cousin Emma Wedgwood 
having accepted his proposal. The marriage is 
something of a deprivation to the reader, for 
there are thereafter naturally fewer letters 
from Emma, whose warm but unsentimental 
liveliness is highly attractive; they had, of 
course, known each other from childhood. A 
house was taken in Upper Gower Street, not- 
withstanding apparently hideous yellow cur- 
tains In situ, and a cook engaged at fourteen 
guineas a year “and tea and sugar p enty . 
Emma’s concern, expressed in a touching let- 
- ter to Darwin at the time of their marriage, 


over Darwin’s lack of religious belief, is 
already well known; it was first published in 
1915 and again in Norah Barlow’s edition of 
the Autobiography. In all other respects she 
was admirably prepared to be Darwin’s wife: 
“nothing could make me so happy as to feel 
that I could be of any use or comfort to my own 
dear Charles when he is not well” - such happi- 
ness was to be unstinted. 

The activity of Darwin's life in London, be- 
fore and after his marriage, is striking, despite 



the onset of his illness or illnesses- palpitations 
and sickness. Apart from the revision of the 
Beagle journal there is the well-known work 
on earthworm mould and coral reefs, papers to 
scientific societies, and supervision of the pub- 
lication of the Zoology of the Voyage of HMS 
Beagle in five volumes by different authorities , 
including obtaining a grant from the Exche- 
quer of £1,000 to cover the cost of the plates. 
Darwin had unmistakably made his niche in 
the scientific world, and finds himself made 
much of by men like Lyell, whom he revered, 
and Whowell, of whom he stood in awe. Only 
his old mentor Henslow proves something of a 
disappointment, though Darwin continues to 
write to him warmly and acknowledge his grati- 
tude; Henslow never fulfilled Darwin’s hope 
that he would produce the botanical volume on 


the Beagle specimens, and it had to be done by 
the young Joseph Hooker; in 1843 Darwin is 
still, in a letter to Henslow, trying “to put in a 
word for the poor Galapagos plants". There 
was, too, the formidable touchiness of Dar- 
win's old captain Fitzroy to contend with, and 
Darwin’s references to him have an under- 
standable wariness. Fitzroy’s acknowledge- 
ment of Darwin’s Narrative of the voyage 
seems grimly characteristic and the opposite of 
reassuring: “I cannot think that there is an 
expression in it referring to me personally 
which I could wish were not in it — at all events 
neither 1 nor my wife have yet lighted on any- 
thing". The notion of teamwork seems as omi- 
nous as the "yet". Fitzroy was a hard man to 
cheat of a grievance. 

But success, for Darwin, though agreeable, 
had its prices. Some of the work was of a kind 
uncongenial to him. Writing always came with 
difficulty. He frets over the delays of authors 
and the vagaries of artists, in the preparation of 
the Beagle volumes: “it is quite ridiculous the 
time any operation requires which depends on 
many people". He failed to escape the secret- 
aryship of the Geological Society, though he 
wriggled hard, pleading ignorance of English 
geology and "general business" and his inabil- 
ity to pronounce “even a single word of 
French"; Whewcil was implacable. Eventually 
Darwin plucked up courage again and re- 
signed, pleading ill-health, and writing in his 
letter of resignation, “during the last, year I 
have never once attended without having suf- 
fered the next day". Scientific meetings, like 
dinner parties, had to be sacrificed. To read 
Darwin's references to his health and his re- 
sponsibilities in these years, in sequence, 
powerfully reinforces the now common view 
that his illness was psychosomatic and, for all 
that the sacrifices were real and resented, ns 
the illness itself was. ultimately self-protective. 
London and geology made way for the sofa at 
Down and the species question. 

The latter had, of course, long been an im- 
portant preoccupation for him. The famous 
entry in his journal, “opened first note Book 
on ‘transmutation of species"’, dates from 
June 1837, not long after his residence in Lon- 
don began. In July he is writing to his cousin 
William Fox of the crossing of animals as "my 
prime hobby ... I really think someday I shall 
be able to do something on that most interest- 
ing subject species & varieties”. The question 
was, in terms of geological work, as he confes- 
ses to Lyell in September, a temptation to 
“idleness"; “note book, after note book has 
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been filled, with facts which begin to group 
themselves clearly under sub-laws”. The fol- 
lowing year he is sending out his printed ques- 
tionnaire (reprinted here in an appendix) 
Questions about the breeding of animals , to 
selected correspondents. From Down he con- 
tinued to keep up the now famous, voluminous 
scientific correspondence: letters to and from 
animal and plant breeders, gardeners, naval 
officers, as well as Lyell, Henslow, Hooker, 
and members of his own family, like his father 
and Fox. The range and pressure of Darwin’s 
curiosity are apparent everywhere, but inevit- 
ably the letters which draw the eye particularly 
are (hose which directly bear on the intellectual 
archaeology of The Origin of Species, fore- 
shadowing familiar passages and chapters. Tn 
more general terms, a particularly interesting 
exchange here is the friendly wrangle on tax- 


onomical principles with G. R. Waterhouse, 
with Darwin insisting that "classification con- 
sists in arranging beings according to their 
actual relationship, i.e. their consanguinity" , 
and, still more explicitly, 

if every organism, which ever had life or does live, 
were collected together (which is impossible as only a 
few can have been preserved in a fossil state) a 
perfect series would be presented, linking all, say the 
Mammals, Into one great indivisible group. 

It would be pointless to deny that some of 
these letters are stiff reading, and some virtual- 
ly incomprehensible to the non-specialist. But 
the collection as a whole is irradiated by Dar- 
win’s obvious kindness and honesty, his sheer 
likeability and his never-ending capacity to 
puzzle and wonder. “This is a marvellous world 
we live in & I never cease marvelling at it”, he 


writes to an old Cambridge friend, referring to 
the terraces at Glen Roy on which he wrote a 
paper whose thesis he had subsequently in 
abandon in the face of Agassiz's theory of gla- 
cial action. Emma wrote to him around the 
same rime, not only of the pain his want of 
religion caused her but of what she saw os its 
deeper cause, and applied the concern also to 
herself: 

I believe from your account of your own mind that 
you will only consider me as a specimen of the genus 
(I don't know what simia I believe). You will be 
forming theories about me and if I am cross or out of 
temper you will only consider “What does that 
prove”. 

One wonders a little what she later made of 
Darwin's systematic notes on infantile de- 
velopment in their eldest son, which subse- ' 


quently became nn article in Mindm* 
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is hard to believe she needed to worr^’ 5? 
case; Darwin's paternal doting could! Z& 
faulted. Dear old Doddy one could SSj 
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Robert Malthus's public reputation was prob- 
ably near its lowest ebb when he died in 1834, a 
few months after the passage of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. Friends and foes alike 
wrongly attributed this measure to the general 
influence which his writings had exerted on 
public opinion since 1798, the year in which his 
first Essay on Population appeared - a work in 
which he had argued that the Poor Laws cre- 
ated the problem they were designed to relieve 
by encouraging population increase and there- 
by adding to the downward pressure of num- 
bers on living siandards.-pushing many of the 
poor into astate of pauperism. He died without 
receiving the preferment within the Church of 
England which his Anglican and Whig friends 
' felt was his due; and “Malthusian’' was once 
more being used as a term of abuse by that 
combination of popular radicals and Tory 
: paternalists which had regularly united in 
• opposition to his population doctrines and to 
the “dismal” science of political economy of 
which he was undoubtedly one of the founding 
fathers, advancing It from the statd in which it 
hail been left by Adam Smith by exploring the 
.response of population to changes In the 
availability of subsistence, and by becoming 
. oneof theco-discoverers of , the principle which 
determined the payment of land rents. ' 

By the 1820s and 30s, however, Malthus’s 


amends in his Principles of Political Economy 
(1848) by giving heavy endorsement to the 
Malthusian position on population restraint as 
the fundamental clue to rising living standards. 
But Mill was, of course, a /ico-Malthusian, 
believing in birth control within marriage, a 
solution which Malthus, speaking as a Chris- 
tian and a utilitarian of a different, more 
theological variety, always regarded as “un- 
natural” and likely to prove incompatible with 
the long-term happiness of the mass of society. 
On all the important matters of doctrine which 
divided Ricardo and Malthus. Milt upheld the 
Ricardian position, treating Malthus's ideas on 
the possibilities of general over-production 
through deficient effective demand as out- 
moded and subversive. 

The army of Malthus’s traditional critics was 
to be powerfully reinforced by Marx and En- 
gels, who gave voice to ideological charges in 
what has become their classic form. Malthus 
was an anti-progressive thinker, “a shameless 
sycophant of the ruling classes” , Such consid- 
erations would not have occurred to Charles 
Darwin or Alfred Russel Wallace when they 
expressed their debt to Malthus in the course of 
explaining how his Essay had influenced their 
discovery of the role played by natural selec- 
tion; but they helped to suggest that prudential 
restraint and self-help in the Malthusian mould 


Fate played another trick on Malthus when 
the Royal Economic Society chose to honour 
his opponent, Ricardo, with the magnificent 
full-scale edition of his works and correspond- 
ence which began to appear in the 1950s. This 
edition, the work of Piero Sraffa and Maurice 
Dobb, undertaken with Keynes’s support, in- 
cluded the newly discovered correspondence 
with Malthus, and Ricardo’s critical notes on 
Malthus's Principles. Taken in conjunction 
with the fact that scholarly editions of Malth- 
us's mature writings were unavailable, this 
edition had the unintended consequence that 
many economists continued to view Malthus 
through Ricardian spectacles - an outcome 
wildly at odds with Keynes’s sympathies. 
Ricardo’s tidier deductive models, and the role 
played by his ideas in both the Marxian and 
non-Marxian traditions, helped to secure the 
strong hold which he has always exerted on the 
imagination of economic theorists. 

The scholarly tide began to turn in 1979 
when the late Patricia James’s Population 
Malthus: His life and times appeared. In addi- 
tion to its qualities as a comprehensive guide to 
Malthus’s life and period, this biography in- 
cludes a large number of previously unpub- 
lished letters. In the following year Malthus 
was treated to an international conference in 
Paris organized by an Anglo-French group of 


have a genuine need for a complete edition*! 
expect a good deal more than they are offend 
here. 

In the case of the Essay on Population, fix 
example, a separate volume is ri^tly devoid 
to the 1798 version. This is followed by u 
volumes which reprint the last (1826) editionof 
the much longer second Essay. Variations be- 
tween this edition and the 1803 version of (be 
second Essay are recorded, but since there 
were three intermediate editions in 1806, 1807, 
and 1817, two of which contain important 
changes introduced by Malthus to deal with 
formative events connected with ibe 
Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath, a good 
deal of valuable scholarly information is mu- 
sing. Those who need to know about these 
changes, precisely when they were made and 
the likely reasons why, will have to consult 
Patricia James’s forthcoming critical edition, 
where they will also find an exhaustive account 
of Mnlthus’s authorities instead of a mere list- 
ing which does not even give such elementary 
information as the place in the text where (be 
authorities arc cited. Similar limitations apply 
to the version of the Principles of Political Bar 
nomy given here. There were only two edi- 
tions, and the one chosen as the base text here 
is the posthumous edition of 1836, which in- 
cludes n number of unspecified changes mndt 
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nineteenth-ceptury notions of straggle for sur- . 
rival. Malthus could thus be treated as a pro to- 
Social Darwinist rather than as what he actual- 
ly was - a moral Newtonian in the eighteenth- 
century manner, believing that moral restraint, 
meaning delayed marriage together with vir- 
tuous celibacy during the waiting period, was 
the only solution to the population dilemma 
that would be effective in the long run, as well 
as being compatible with the idea of man as a 
‘rational, self-determining creature. 

By the end of the century Malthus had been 
fortunate in .attracting the attention of at least 
one scholarly admirer, James Bonar, whose 
Malthus and His Work (1865) still has a good 


reputation was also in decline within the poli- deal of interest and authority. But the leading of l ° 8 consistent vle 

deal economy camp. Thus Nassau Senior, who economist of the dav. AlfVeHManrhnii int, ™ ate connections between Malihus 


. deal economy camp. Thus Nassau Senior, who 
; was. indeed one of the architects. of the new 
Poor Law, had argued in ,1828 ; that Malthus’s 
views on'populalion were. expressed too rigidly 
. and pessimistically; that subsistence had in fact 
risen faster than population in recent [ years; 
and that the desire for self-unprovcme nt was at 
. lpast as strong as the passion between the 
sexes. Though Maltluis was respected as a 
pioneer for his work on wages and rent, the 
distinctive doctrinal and policy posit ibns;'up- 
held in the later editions of the Essay, in his 
controversial pamphlets favouring retention of 
the Com Laws, and in h is Principles of Political 
Economy, had been; eclipsed by the more 


torical record to rights. For a time it was hoped 
that this consortium would combine with the 
Royal Economic Society to produce a com- 
plete scholarly edition of Malthus’s writings. 

But when the demographers dropped out, the 
Royal Economic Society decided to proceed 
with its own editions of Malthus’s two most 
important works; and later this year Cam- 
bridge University Press will publish variorum puipuNc, uui wrigicy a gcuuim 

editions of the second Essay on Population and written in the light of nn emerging consecs^ 
of the Principles, the work of Patricia Jnmcs mi historicnl demography to which he has btjjj 
and John Pullen respectively. • one of the main contributors. By stressing!® 

With these volumes to hand, Malthus schol- 
arship will truly come of age. For without them 
it has been difficult to sustain a consistent view 


script material that has been overlooked io 
compiling this edition, the Pullen version sepa- 
rates Mnlthus’s revisions from those of his e# 
tor nnd attempts to show what light theysbw 
on Malthus’s final opinions on a wide range o| 
issues. 

Souden'a brief introductions to each of 
volumes arc too perfunctory to serve rows 
purpose, but Wriglcy’s general introduction is 
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work as demographer and as. an economist, 
and to assess the way in which he combined his 
short and long-run concerns. It will also be- 


. economist of the day, Alfred Marshall, formal 
ly. announced that the law of diminishing re- 
turns in agriculture, upon which so much ofthe 
polemical force of Malthus's population theory 
turned,' was now in abeyance. Nor was. Mar- 
shall anxious to reconsider long-discredited 

forgotten side of Malta’, politicaleconomy- 
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ngrnrian character of Malthus's writings, w 
example, Wrigloy is able to draw , 
the complexity of Malthus's understanding , 
the feedback mechanisms underlying 
tion response, nnd thereby to bring out 
virtues of the Malthusian explanation 

anori ana long-run concerns. It will also be- population pressure, high and low, w pw 
come possible to see how Malthus attempted to industrial societies, past and present, Wflpw 

modify his original agrarian interests, and also answers the common charges that Msl 

those eighteenth-century moral and political was Unsympathetic to the claims of the pOF 

There is an. element of historical irojf. 
Wrigley’s more sympathetic reading o 
Malthusian position; Malthus’s views 
population were published just as they 
about to be made irrelevant (in Brit aura*, 
by an Industrial revolution which eveo^J 
reduced dependence on the natural 
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Unearthly possessions 


John Melmoth 

NIGEL WILLIAMS 

Witchcraft 

390pp. Faber. £10.95. 

0571 148239 

The dark arts, as Nigel Williams so memorably 
makes plain in Witchcraft, are not necessarily 
incompatible with paying the mortgage, having 
problems with one’s mother-in-law or earning 
a living writing novels. Nor is demonic posses- 
sion the all-or-nothing business in which the 
likes of William Peter Blatty have made their 
pile. Hosting a ghost does not lead inevitably to 
convulsions, funny voices and explosions of 
green bile. Psychic squatting can be accom- 
plished with considerable finesse: “His legs, 
chest, belly, neck, head and thighs eased them- 
selves into me, pushing in through veins and 
arteries until they bumped against the skin like 
a rowing boat against a jetty." Indeed, the 
novel depends upon the fact that when Jamie 
Matheson, a successful(ish) screenwriter, is 
visited by the unquiet spirit of Ezekiel 
Oliphant, a seventeenth -century witchfinder, 
he Is not dispossessed of his twentieth-century 
sang-froid. Two distinct temperaments are re- 
quired to exist in a continual state of mutual 
antagonism: Jamie embarrassed by his visitor’s 
moth-eaten irascibility; Ezekiel compromised 
by his host’s sceptical cool. 

We are promised “a story of wilful cruelty, of 
decay and betrayal”; what we actually get has 
more to do with a chronic confusion of mo- 
tives, blithe callousness, a certain amount of 
high-camp cursing, finger-wagging and eye- 
rolling, and unsatisfactory infidelities. Jamie 
has a commission to write a television series 
about the English Revolution but becomes 
obsessed with Oliphant, a member of the New 
Model Army, veteran of Edge Hill, whose 
prose style is an exasperating combination of 
“the wilder excesses of the Book of Revela- 
tion" and “the fanatic zeal of a Workers Re- 
volutionary Party manifesto” (much of which, 
worse luck, is reproduced here). Oliphant, it 

In the dark age 


appears, was hung, drawn and quartered on a 
treason charge - although there is some evi- 
dence that he was disposed of because he had 
proof that Cromwell and Ireton were linked 
with witchcraft. 

Under Oliphant's influence Jamie has an 
affair with Anna, whom he meets in the British 
Museum Reading Room, and separates from 
his wife Meg. Following a breakdown, he is 
hospitalized and fears that he may hflve been 
encouraged to harm his wife's mother, Juliet. 
The fact that the real Oliphant might have had 
nothing to do with magic, either black or white, 
makes not the least difference. 

Jamie's wife accuses him of no longer believ- 
ing that our account of history matters and, at 
one level, Witchcraft is about an inoffensive, 
superannuated, post-radical hack’s attempt to 
come to terms with the fact that 300 years ago 
the Diggers, Ranters, Anabaptists et al dared 
to force the issue. His understanding of the 
seventeenth century is a “mess”, soap opera: 
“men in long curly wigs and cloaks versus 
blokes in leather jerkins with coal scuttles on 
their heads'’. Even when his ghostly tenant 
provides him with privileged access to some of 
the more recherche events of the English Civil 
War, lie is moved only to dreary generaliza- 
tions about the past: “only by understanding it - 
con we exorcize it". 

Nor are Jamie's attempts to grasp the phe- 
nomenon of witch-hunting exactly models of 
clarity and historical method. The best that he 
can do to account for the fact that (in some 
versions at least) Oliphant had his wife hanged 
as a witch is that he was “probably the kind of 
evil bastard who preys on women, who desires 
them, feels guilty, then blames them for his 
guilt". That this comes nowhere near explain- 
ing the outbursts of hysterical public misogyny 
is precisely his creator’s point. As usual, Wil- 
liams gives Lhe author-figure a hard time of it. 
Both women in Jamie’s life are clever; one has 
psychiatric problems, the other is frankly 
promiscuous. In Oliphant’s time any of these 
traits would have been regarded as sufficient 
proof of a pact with the devil. It is not so much 


gynaephobia, as that, having made the connec- 
tion, he is no more disposed to sympathize with 
his wife's sufferings or acknowledge his girl- 
friend's sexual right to choose. 

In this and other respects. Witchcraft is con- 
sistent with the rest of Williams’s output, in 
which the comedy of manners is so often put in 
jeopardy by a confessional tic. As in My Life 
Closed Twice and Jack Be Nimble, "frenzies of 
self-deprecation” acquire a masochistic edge. 
Jamie Matheson, like Martin Steel and Jack 
Warliss before him. is good at pointing out that 


he is not good with women, and aware 
might not like them us much as 
Nor does the introduction of the sumS t0 ; 
element (however seriously) neresSff 
a change of direction. Ever 
Chsed Twice , Williams has required etoL»f 
contexts in which to make sense ard fiS 
the problemsof identity and of those inVufc 
but inevitably galling relationships. SS 
demonstrates that apparently 
bizarre events can be squeezed until they yS 
comedy and contemporary significance 


Embracing the wilderness 


John Clute 

MARGARET ATWOOD and ROBERT WEAVER 

(Editors) 

The Oxford Book of Canadian Short Stories in 
English 

436pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0 19540565 X 
MARGARET ATWOOD 
Bluebeard’s Egg and other stories 
281pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224022458 

The unplumbed vacancies of its northern 
marches may foster in some the illusion that 
Canada is a large country. It is not an impress- 
ion that should survive a reading of the forty- 
one claustrophobic tales gathered together by 
Margaret Atwood and Robert Weaver in The 
Oxford Book of Canadian Short Stories in En- 
glish, most of which are set in urban centres 
stretched out along the American border. This 
is natural enough, since most Canadian writers 
(like most Canadians) live in cities. At the 
same time, a sense of real solitude pervades 
most of the stories in this uneven but formid- 
able anthology. Wherever they may live. 
Canadian writers seem to reside at the edge of 
a void. Against this northern wilderness, tales 


Linda Taylor 

rosetremain 

The Garden of the Villa MalHni and other 
stones 

153pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 12(1756 

The stories in this collection deal with ideas 
.about mutability, improvement and escape 
Into new worlds. The point of view, however, is 
as much backward-looking as It is forward- 
looking: what might be, almost certainly won’t 
be, because of what has happened in the past or 
is happening now. But Rose Tremain handles 
her pessimism lightly: endings contain ironic 
twists rather than tragic downfalls. 

In the title-story, in which the creation of 
Antonio Moll ini's garden deprives the nearby 
Villagers of a water supply (the river is dammed 
for the garden’s lake) and much of their com- 
mon land,- the end is hinted at near the begin- 
ning. While Antonio believes that his life is "a 
journey of discovery, revelation and surprise”, 
his gardener . Pappavincente (the illegitimate 
son of a priest); experiences only “dark and 
deep abysses of guilt”.- Amidst the fountains, 
the dnneing statuary , the springy grass and daz- 
zling blooms, therefore, Pappavincente insists 
on a well being built. As Antonio’s outward 
manifestations of success increase (in his op- 
eratic Career and in the sco^e of his garden), his 
hvo wives commit suicide, his two babies die, ■ 
the garden becomes parched by drought, die 
drains begin to stink, aridhlsoiwn life isserious- 
, ly endangered by cancer. Antonio remains in- 
souciant: “The horizon changes’?, he tells hlm- 
sdlf, "we turn a corner ajpd a new sight greets 
us,” Meanwhile^ Clara, his latest pregnant 
wife, slecplessly walks out into 1 the njght: “On 
the way, she tame across an old stone wejl .• . • 
she found that she was looking down into dark- 
ness.” ' 

j: Tremain is l intrigued , by; characters ; like .• 
Antonio who consistently fail : lo underst and 
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that Jnmie fails to recognize the continuity of of human survival, even set in the cold heart of 

Toronto, may seem at times like brave hallu- 
cinations. 

It may be rash to assume that Margaret 
Atwood, whose own book on Canadian litern- 
^ was entitled Survival, provided most of 
ta alsoce ] ebrales ' 0 * intellectual shape to this anthology, while 

of ” fragment Robert Weaver - an «‘«™ d “ nd generous 

ed !! or lon * a* ‘he centre of English Canadian 


themselves or anyone else. She also celebrates, 
in these stories, the small success or fragment 
of knowledge which can contribute to a per- 
son's experience of life. In “Strawberry Jam", 
the girl narrator learns to respect and be 
sympathetic towards her Viennese neighbours 
whom, childishly, she had suspected of mur- 
der, when what they were hiding was their 
family’s experience of the Nazis and their pri- 
vate happiness as an incestuous brother and 
sister. In “The Bellows of the Fire”, another 
girl manages to escape the confines of a noisy, 
ignorant family by successfully auditioning for 
a part in a film: "It was quite a long angry 
speech .... I pretended I was saying it all to 
my brothers and that they didn’t understand a 
word of It" 

Tremain is expert at conveying the kind of 
apparently inconsequential detail that might . 
be the moment of definition in someone's life- 
Micky Stone, in “Wildtrack", is wistful about 
“ft short but perfect time” in his life when he 
■stood at hjs garden gate waiting for "the 
appearance of the awesome sight of Harriet 
Cavanagh’s ramrod back and neat beige bot- 
tom sitting on her pony": There is, too, a mbile 
generalized vision of England now: in “The 


superbly artful, including "The Sin Eatei'bv 
Atwood herself. Her Bluebeard's Egg 2 
Other Stones , which excludes "The Sin Eater 
but adds two other tales, could not be called* 
happy book either, though much of itis ett- 
lainly hilarious. Her stories are sophisticated 
reticent, ornate, stark, supple, stiff, savageor 
forgiving; they are exactly what she wants them 
to be. They are stories from the prime of life. 

That they are deeply Canadian stories is 
sometimes clear, sometimes a matter of 
nuance. “Significant Moments in the Life of 
my Mother’*, "Hurricane Hazel" and “h 
Search of the Rattlesnake Plantain” all share i 
recognizably Canadian sense of fragility and 
airlessness. The empty northern wastes inform 
“Unearthing Suite”, despite that story’s almost 
exultant close, and "The Salt Garden", which 
dazzlingly conflates the void and nuclear holo- 
caust. Despite its almost sociological detail and 
its air of slightly desolate calm, “Spring Song" 
is a tale of terror, as is the title-story; the pro- 
tagonists of both are beginning to lose control 
of their intimate human patterns of knowledge 
and habit which stave off the vacuum of the 
real world. If it is a universal theme, its indi- 
cate delicate bleakness flowers best in Cana- 
dian soil. 

Just as in the Oxford Canadian Stories, the 
United States is hardly mentioned. Through 
the stressful urban dance of their days, 
Atwood’s protagonists seem never to walch 
television, or buy magazines, or work for cor- 
porations, or do anything that might bring 
them face to face with the obliterating warmth 
of America. This is surely deliberate. For Mar- 
garet Atwood the matter of Canada is survival, 
and its face is to the void. Nothing must blur 
the lineaments of this microcosm she has 
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LAURENCE GOUGH 
Hie Goldfish Bowl 
186pp. Gol)an<$. £9.95. 

0 575 03935 3 

A transvestite sniper armed with a . 

.460 Magnum rifle is stalking the pW® _ 

. Vancouver. There seems to be no 
; between his victims, but, as beaulinu , 

. Parker, Jack Willows's new partner ° 
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Undistributed middle 


Terr y Eagleton 

JIALC0LM BRADBURY 

^p. Hutchinson. £6.95. 


Mb, Not Bloomsbury 

373 pp. Deutsch. £17.95 (paperback. £7). 

0233980 13 X 

A typical ploy of the English academic novel is 
to bounce a dog-cared liberal humanist off a 
hard-boiled technocracy, allowing each to pul 
the other into satirical question while the au- 
thor disappears conveniently down the middle. 
Sparrow versus Zapp, Birmingham versus 
California, criticism against theory, mandarin 
modernism against brutalized post-modern- 
ism: these stark antagonists, irresolvable in 
content, have to make do with a coyly flirta- 
tions liaison in the very forms of such fiction, as 
an old-style literary realism tarts itself up with 
the odd structuralist device. Malcolm Brad- 
bury’s novella Cuts adheres faithfully to this 
model in Its dominant metaphor: the title 


alludes at once to Thatcherite austerity, hence 
to the liberal conscience, and to the manipula- 
tive world of the media, as the surreal empire 
of Eldorado TV packages its consumerist 
fictions in a glass tower high above the human 
devastation of a northern industrial city. 

The link between these worlds is Henry Bab- 
bacombe, a crumpled cross between David 
Lodge's Philip Sparrow and one of Raymond 
Briggs's grotesque innocents, catapulted by 
error from his humble post as extra-mural liter- 
ature lecturer to a mammoth scriptwriting 
assignment with Lord Mellow, Eldorado's 
megalomaniac proprietor. Babbacombe is a 
wimp. Mellow a swine, and the rest of us live 
with Malcolm Bradbury somewhere in the 
middle, grinning wryly at both. Since grinning 
wryly at your own ineffectualness is part of the 
stock-in-trade of liberal humanism, indeed the 
best these days it seems able to muster, this 
middle is not such a impartial place as it looks. 
The whole model is deeply consoling, and 
works just as deftly when you transplant it to 
the current contentions between humanist cri- 
ticism and literary theory. The essays in No, 
Not Bloomsbury roam widely across modern 
English fiction in deeply intelligent, depress- 


ingly inoffensive style, glamorously <iu courant 
with modernist experimentation in content 
while reassuringly balanced and Babbacomb- 
ish in tone. Eldorado TV is represented here, 
in effect, by European cultural theory, with Us 
sleek paradigms and gleaming hegemonic 
codes, its hard-nosed packaging of the human- 
ist psyche. 

In a brilliantly witty essay entitled “Writer 
and Critic", Bradbury conducts a schizoid dia- 
logue between the creative and critical aspects 
of himself, noting how the literary theorist in 
him is at war with the imaginative writer. Since 
Bradbury is not in fact a literary theorist, the 
rest of us can be forgiven for not having noticed 
this particular conflict. The dialogue in ques- 
tion is utterly disingenuous, since Bradbury 
treats literary theory, in these essays and else- 
where, in the facetious, civilizedly philistine 
manner common to English middle-class liber- 
als. The idea that he is somehow on both sides 
of this debate simultaneously is mere rhetorical 
sleight-of-hand, and the middle, once more, 
rather further towards one side than the other. 
Bradbury is in no sense tom agonizedly be- 
tween Leavis and Ldvi-Strauss; he is just a 
rather smarter, more cannily an fait version of 


Needlework exhibition 


Shena Mackay ■ 

MURIEL SPARK 

Th< Stories of Muriel Spark 

314pp. Bodley Head. £12.95. 

037031020 9 

Like the late Hermicne Gingold, who once 
remarked "I don't try to be funny, dear. It's 
just that I have a certain slant on life", Muriel 
Spark has a peculiar vision and a drily idiosyn- 
cratic ability to make people laugh. This collec- 
tion, appearing some thirty years after her ear- 
ly stories dazzled both critics and the reading 
public, makes up a small retrospective exhibi- 
tion of her work; small because the twenty- 
seven stories printed here represent only a part 
of an impressively large oeuvre :: since The 
Comforters in 1957, she has published sixteen 
novels, a play, a children’s book, poetry and 
volumes of criticism and biography. The 
Mandelbaum Gate marked a departure from 
the insouciance of her earlier novels into, in- 
creasingly, obliqueness and abstraction, but 
the stories show no such development; the 
latest of them is as accomplished and accessible 
as the first: the collection opens with a story 
told by a ghost and closes with a woman 
breathing fire like a dragon. It is as though 
Muriel Spark sprang, fully armed, with her 
needle and her venom, from Edinburgh, 
whose presbyterian cadences, despite the Ro- 
raon Catholicism of many of her characters, 
inform much of her prose. Like Hogg’s Justi- 
fied Sinner, a sometime resident of that city, 
she has always been concerned with manifesta- 
tions of good and evil, malice and venom. 

Thus, Needle, the ghostly narrator of "The 
Tortobello Road, reflects that 

there were limes when, privately practising my writ- 
ings about life, I knew lhe bluer 1 side of my fortune. 
Wien I failed agpln and again to reproduce life in 
sortie satisfactory and perfect form, 1 was the more 
Imprisoned, for ail my carefree living, within my 
CT »ving for this satisfaction. Sometimes in my impo- 
tence and need I secreted a venom which infected all 
. my life for days on end and which spurted out Indis- 
crlmihalejy, . -‘ 


is.Netdle whose murder Inspires the neW ^ 
*PCr headline "Needle is found: in haystack!’ 
hat headline, once conceived, must have 
wed. irresistible >• and however the creative 
focess . worked, the idea has a -lunatic charm. 
Sat Needle returns from the dead to torment 

■d.' 1 

-onimuing its recently announced policy of 
"fog ihcreased prominence to new writing. 
'fi^lQuarterly, in each of its current issues 
section to pew 1 fiction, edited by 
Jaqreen'IDuffyV The Spring 1987 mjjmber 
YdmSs- 39, NuipWr 1) includes stories by 
a^GuhnelU Simbrt : Burt, Graham Mori, 
^hne .Blqe, R. M. Litchfield and P, 
^Meuserv The Sumtneri987 issue (Volume 
S/^hmber 2); besides Carole Satydipurti s 
pxlfacts jffopi a NOvel", prints stories by Neil 
Jplm "Bowen , Derek. Williams and 
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her murderer is nothing out of the ordinary in j 
Spark's world, where the supernatural is al- c 
ways padding along beside the mundane await- \ 
Ing its opportunity to dismay and disconcert: a i 
bossy Seraph sabotages a nativity play, a little i 
man in a flying saucer - Spode or Royal ' 
Worcester - skims the ceiling of an antique ] 
dealer, a black Madonna bestows a black baby i 

on a white couple, a ghost sweeps up the leaves 
in the gardens of the asylum and a mysterious 
soldier sells doom-laden “abstract funerals" 
for a few shillings. 

Death, by whatever bizarre means, is never 
far from Spark’s consciousness: 

“My address book", he was saying, "is becoming like 
a necropolis, so many people dymgevery inontMhis 
friend, that friend. You have to draw a line through 

te ', r la^' S p C V ^l."tid a lady, a ,lul= S oun gf , 
“then when people pass on I can rub them out. 

Shades of Memento Mori. Spark has no com- 
punction in rubbing out her characters, and 
they are seldom mourned; the five puppies in 
“Alice Long's Dachshunds", found hanging in 
a row like the children in Jude ™ e 0b * cure 
(although they met their fate at the hand of a 
drunken servant and not by a fraternal paw), 
are suspended there in the priest s hole in a 
chilling testimony to a child’s expediency. 

Their owner's heart is broken, they were all she 

had, but the child, exonerated from the blame 
that she feared was hers, dances a triumph®" 
sword-dance over the fire-irons: “Then her 
SC starts to sing as well, loudly, tara runv 
turn-turn tara rum-tum-tum, clapping hus 
hands while she dances the jig, and there isn a 
thina anyone can do about it. ' . 

temowtran^anhis hearties jig! no such pla- 
afthe legs." The appalling Afrikaner co£ 

Simn themselves out of their own mouths, the 

"SSsstt'M 


judgments; her people drift in and out of each 
other’s lives like ghosts or doppelgSngers , 
wreak havoc and pass on, or away, with few 
regrets. When the author is provoked to out- 
rage. she uses as a device an omniscient baby, 
whose first wry smile is triggered by the com- 
placent words of Asquith in the House of Com- 
mons at the end of the First World War. This 
comparatively recent story stands apart from 
the rest or the collection; for the most part the 
irony is less overt, and as she says of one of her 
characters, "To a delicate ear her tone might 
have resembled the stab of a pin stuck into a 
waxen image.” 


his own Babbacombe, conversant enough with 
the world of media and post-modern i&m to find 
Babbacombe amusingly pathetic, but with no 
more clue than his own character as to how the 
Lord Mellows might be replaced by something 
rather less repellent. From the depths of the 
liberal humanist armchair, Howard Kirk and 
Lord Mellow appear pretty indistinguishable, 
a viewpoint hardly notable for its theoretical 
rigour. Bradbury is a humane rather than an 
ideological critic, which explains why in these 
essays he goes astonishingly easy on the sexism 
of a well-known English novelist, implicitly 
equates political radicalism and Thatcherite 
materialism, and elsewhere in his work refers 
politely to late capitalism as "modernization”. 

The submerged parallel between Eldorado 
TV and contemporary theory, however, 
doesn't really work. For Eldorado's products 
are of course drearily realist affairs, and the 
literature associated with contemporary theory 
is of course avant-garde. BTadbury thus makes 
Babbacombe, quite improbably, an ex- 
perimental writer, to sustain the contrast with 
the aesthetics of Lord Mellow. This move, in 
the manner of the English academic novelist- 
critics, seeks to appropriate modernism to 
humanism, an operation which, as Scrutiny 
well enough revealed, unfortunately can’t be 
carried oft. A post-Leavislan liberal humanism 
may trick itself out in modernist dress, and 
even dip the odd delicate toe into the swamps 
of post-strucLuralism; but it cannot go the 
whole theoretical hog, whatever the critic in 
Bradbury might like to think he is doing, since 
what such theory hns to deliver is the bad news 
that modernist anti-humanism is not after all 
compatible with English empiricism. The 
strategy, then, is to hover sardonically in a 
rapidly shrinking middle, implicitly equating a 
commodified mass culture with Marxist, 
feminist and post-structuralist theory, so as to 
ward off the unsettling insight that the latter 
might after all have something useful to soy 
about how to dismantle the former. 


: !^rntiv«': Some reflections on postmodern- 
f • m /vnl 29 No 1), “Macroiawrence and 
fr" K n ~- w Damian Grant (ibid) and 
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A quixotic crusade 


Chris Baldick 

F.R.LEAVrS 

Valuation In Criticism and otheressays 
Edited by G. Singh 

309pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
(paperback,£9.95), 

0521 309662 

In the literary histories, F. R. Leavis will have 
to be recorded as the most significant figure, 
after T. S. Eliot, in twentieth-century English 
criticism; but who - now that the noise of his 
disputatious career has died down - will find 
reasons to read him? The posthumous influ- 
ence of literary critics is tenuous enough by 
comparison with that of other writers, but 
Leavis’s prospects look especially precarious. 
While the critical essays and letters of Eliot, 

' Woolf and Lawrence will continue to be read, 
if only as aids lo the understanding of their art, 
Leavis’s writings have no such claim lo curren- 
cy. His importance in mid-century British cul- 
ture was of a kind which required his vigilant 
presence, and thus could not outlive him: it was 
as a ferocious controversialist, and as the tire- 
less organizer of the Scrutiny movement that 
he was loathed or revered. At one lime there 
were many in the House of Lords who feared to 
pick up The Times in the morning, in case a 
letter from Leavis had exposed them as tech- 
nologico-Benthamite enemies of Life. They 
can now recline more easily on the red 
benches: Leavis? Wasn’t he the one who said 
there were only four novelists worth reading? 

Leavis was (as Eliot remarked of Matthew 
Arnold) rather a propagandist for criticism 
than a critic. The title of one of his later books, 
NorShail My Sword, indicates well enough the 
quality which separated him from those Cam- 
bridge critics who went about armed only with 
microscopes and tweezers. Outside the pages 
of Revaluation and parts of The Great Tradi- 
tlon only a small proportion of his writings 
offers us critical elucidation of particular 
works. His missionary energies were devoted 
rather to the championing of reputations, to 
redrawing the larger map of literary history, to 
insisting that criticism mattered, and to rallying 
a discriminating 61ite against the collapse of 
civilized standards. It was in these enterprises, 
rather than in, say, his appreciation of Daniel 
Deronda , that Leavis achieved bis importance 
in modern British culture. It was the idefl of 
culture itself that was at stake in these battles, 
and that the Scrutiny group’s militant conser- 


vatism succeeded in capturing in the name of 
the English literary tradition, offering the uni- 
versity English school as the true centre of 
cultural growth, or as the last sanctuary of 
those values once embodied in the "organic 
community" of rural England. 

This quixotic cultural crusade is in danger of 
being forgotten or dismissed as an embarras- 
sing but temporary dogmatic phase in English 
criticism, so it is worth being reminded of its 
significance, which is more than “merely his- 
torical” (to adopt literary criticism’s favoured 
form of disavowal). As Francis Mulhern 
argued in his book The Moment of “Scrutiny", 
Leavis achieved nothing less than the creation 
of that tautological impossibility, a British in- 
telligentsia: an association or freemasonry of 
deracinated and disaffected writers conscious- 
ly at odds with the whole culture in which they 
found themselves. His campaign transformed 
the idea of English literature from a treasury of 
fine writing into a form of guerrilla resistance 
against the cultural symptoms of capitalist de- 
velopment; and the impact of this transforma- 
tion still reverberates across British education, 
through The Penguin Guide to English Litera- 
ture and through two generations of “Leavis- 
ite" English teachers. 

G. Singh has restored to us some of the 
essential documents of the Leavisian ascen- 
dancy which have long been hard to come by. 
Valuation in Criticism is not quite The Essen- 
tial Leavis, and not a fully representative 
Selected Essays, but it contains many of the 
most important statements of Leavis’s critical 
position which, alongside Q. D. Leavis’s Fic- 
tion and the Reading Public, defined the pur- 
pose of the Scrutiny project. Among them is 
the "Retrospect” which Leavis wrote in 1963 
for the twenty-volume reprint of Scrutiny and 
in which lie summarized what he saw as that 
journal’s achievements (its influence upon 
“key Elites in India and Pakistan”, for instance) 
while hinting darkly at academic careers built 
on plagiarism of its articles. More significant 
are the three essays in which he tackled what 
passed for Marxism in the early 1930s. By quot- 
ing different and contradictory accounts of 
Marxist cultural policy against each other and 
artfully pretending innocent bemusement, 
Leavis sidestepped the demand for political 
declarations while still offering young Intellee-' 
tuals of the lime a “revolutionary" role as 
teachers of English. These articles are indis- 
pensable for any understanding of English 
criticism’s uneasy political stance. 

Of the other polemical piece* reprinted 


here, Leavis’s attacks on I. A. Richards, F. W. 
Bateson and W. W. Robson now have little 
claim to our attention except as exhibitions of 
his notoriously ill-tempered style of debate. 
The essay on Bateson wilfully confuses the 
founder of Essays in Criticism with that kind of 
Oxford scholastic from whom Bateson in fact 
stood well apart, and it goes on to claim that 
''Scrutiny was concerned to determine the sig- 
nificant points in the contemporary field and to 
make, with due analysis, the necessary judg- 
ments, and ... its judgments have invariably 
turned out to be right." Leavis's immodesty 
was often perfectly healthy and even justified, 
but when it involved blindness of this sort, it 
was unforgivable. In the same category belong 
two pieces appearing in print for the first time, 
“Thought, Meaning and Sensibility" and "Stan- 
dards of Criticism”. Both are marred by the 
megalomaniac rambling of Leavis’s later years, 
the former opening with a characteristic dis- 
missal of an important adversary: “I didn’t 
think Wellek distinguished or particularly in- 
telligent. He may be said to know something 
about literature but he certainly doesn't know 
what literature is.” So much for Ren 6 Wellek. 

This collection includes a few minor essays 
on George Eliot, Henry James and Joseph 
Conrad, which have some value as footnotes to 
The Great Tradition, but far the most fascinat- 
ing pieces are those on T. S. Eliot and D. H. 
Lawrence, the twin pillars of Leavis’s firma- 
ment. Leavis’s career as a critic of modem 
literature can be summed up very briefly as a 
prolonged and painful defection from Eliot to 
Lawrence; and to follow this process, as Pro- 
fessor Singh allows us to do here, is to register 
the immense strain of conflict which Leavis felt 
between cosmopolitan modernism and the 
English provincial tradition. The extraordin- 
ary excitement of Eliot's impact upon students 
in the 1920s cannot be appreciated fully until 
one has read Leavis’s essay “T. S. Eliot - A 
Reply to the Condescending" (1929). Here he 
speaks as a representative of a younger genera- 
tion, which sees Eliot as a guide capable of 
leading it out of the Edwardian wilderness: 
“we await eagerly the promised statements of 
his position. And we believe that, whatever 
this may be, it is compatible with the com- 
pletest intellectual integrity.” Rarely has any 
critic handed out such a blank cheque. 

A few months later, Leavis published 
another essay that he was soon to regret: his 
first assessment of Lawrence acknowledges the 
novelist’s genius while noting “a certain in- 
humanity" in his "fanatical seriousness”. It is 
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genuine criticism of tile kind that t. . 
achieves at his best, csmblishing a 
relationship between a writer’s strengS 
weaknesses; its reservations, though L si? 
ly repudiated as defective and even u • w 
in “Lawrence After Thirty Years" fiE- 
Leavis was not entirely incapable of selS' 
ism, then, but it needed a deep crisis of J, 
to call forth such a vehement EEft 
Abd'ca f or. Crisis (so to speak) provotab 
T. S. Ehot. Far from leading any cultural 1 
vtval, Eliot seemed to have relinquished critic 
al standards altogether in the anaemic eclectic.’ 
ism of his journal the Criterion', worse he re ’ 
jeeted an article Leavis had submitted to it 
Leavis had then lo struggle on alone again* (he 
old guard of belles-lettres and to bear the cos* 
quent ostracism while Eliot’s dereliction re - 
rewarded with growing prestige. Turning fe* 
(his Lost Leader, Leavis threw himself into the 
hero-worship of Lawrence, partly as a penance 
for having betrayed him to Eliot in 1930. The 
Leavisian campuign for critical discriminate 
required, paradoxically, a touchstone of value ; 
which had to remain exempt from critical sou- 
tiny: Lawrence was installed, not for what he 
wrote but for what he could be said to "stud 
for” - the principle of Life itself. 

The various grumblings of ressentim 
against Eliot which can be found scattered 
around Leavis’s later writings come together 
with unusual coherence in the most signifies 
of the hitherto unpublished pieces collected 
here. “T. S. Eliot’s Influence”, written in the 
early 1960s, includes a frontal attack on Eliott 
seminal essay “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent”, condemning it as an incoherent exer- 
cise in “pretentious intellectuality" in which 
the creed of impersonality absolves the artist . 
“from responsibility towards life”. Leavis 
makes a sharp distinction between two Eliots: 
the healthy Eliot whose diagnosis of a "dis- 
sociation of sensibility” in English culture in- 
spired Scrutiny's version of literary history, ] 
and the sickly Eliot who retreated from Life ; 
into a Flaubertinn limbo of impersonality. The j 
problem with Eliot was, ultimately, that he was ; 
not English , as Leavis asserts in another essay: ! 
"but Eliot . . . was an American. Whatever he : 
might assent to formally, in a notional way, he , 
couldn’t in his imaginative, his vital, thinking j 
conceive of a soph islicated art (hat grew out of I 
a total organic culture.” What made Leavis j 
such an influential, and such n preposterous, j 
figure was his readiness to forsake intelligent j 
criticism in favour of this myth of organic j 
Englishncss. 
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- jw ri[e about or to picture the Palestinians is H 
i wearying experience. Battling through the cl 
iconography of ke/ 7 ya-masked hijackers or 
lapless refugees only to be labelled at the end sr 
“pro-Arab" is unpleasant. Actually to be 
Palestinian, and to attempt to address almost 
my audience with some hope of a measured 
response In good faith, is a far more difficult 
task. The heady days of the early 1970s are 
rone; the massacres of Sabra and Chatila fade 
io the world’s memory. The present reality is a 
struggle for survival living on the cats and dogs 
of Bur] al Barajneh, or under the weight of 
Israeli occupation. These three books attempt, 
often In very different ways, to subvert the . 
grosser stereotypical categories through which 
Palestinian realities are usually rendered in- 
visible. They engage with this invisibility - 
what might be called the problem of efface- 
ment-using varied narrative strategies, autho- 
rial voices and imagery. 

Walid Khalidi’s collection of photographs 
from the late nineteenth century to the crucial 
year of 1948 is introduced in a spare, academic 
tone. Captions are brief and hardly ever inter- 
pretative. The author is a well-known historian 
from a leading Palestinian family, and many of 
the photographs reflect the world of the nota- 
bles and the liberal bourgeoisie that began to 
emerge in the late Ottoman period. Groups, 
teams, dubs arid associations are everywhere: 
tows of private schoolboys cross-legged behind 
their silver trophies; the St George’s football 
team that beat the American University in 
Beirut on the latter’s home ground; the boy- 
Kout troops ready for the trail. Delegations 
assemble on steps of government buildings or 
in die Vatican. Palestinian Christian Orthodox 
priests pose for their conference group photo- 
graphpf 1932 opposite the dignitaries escorting 
the head of the Sanusi Order, Ahmed al-Sharif 
dSanusi, on his visit to Jerusalem in 1923, the 
lower part of his huge curved dngger incon- 
gruous beneath an enveloping shawl and the 
downcast gaze of the shadowed face. 

Mora startlingly, Mr and Mrs Alfred Roch 
®d their guests masquerade as Indian mahar- 
a las and maharanis across the page from the 
Mnfii of Jerusalem receiving the Greek Pat- 
riarch, the Coptic bishop, the Armenian Pat- 
riarch and the Abyssinian abbot. Tight white 
collars, narrow tie-knots, two-tone shoes, 
fezzes and rifficial court or army uniforms, are 
Placed in, counterpoint to those anodyne but 
curiously nostalgic ‘‘views’’ so beloved of the 
Postcard photographers: aerial view of the 
M°unt of Olives looking towards the Dead 
Sea; water-null on the Auja river near Jaffa; 
•Jeit Sahur seen from Shepherd's Field near 
Bethlehem,, looking east. 

As we riiijve towards 1948 and through the 
°W®t Rebellion, of; 1936-9 other captions 
®Ppear: demonstrations, searches, detention 
' ^upi. 'sabbtage, giierrilla leaders. Hariiad 
^^, guerrilla commander for the Nablus 
Jtrictkposes in Jhe*tudiO fa front of a painted 
bhckclpth In army. Uniform, jodhpurs we|l' 
jjwhed Into impeccably shined high-laced 

:^i;lcft irm behind the back, binoculars in 
: .%ht harid { " heavy ■ servii^ pistol in decorated 


in the air. Photo 283 is captioned “A favourite 
British punitive inensure was blowing up the 
houses of suspects and those of their relatives.’’ 
Photo 284 continues “Another favourite puni- 
tive measure was the harassment and occupa- 
tion of Palestinian education institutions by 
British troops." Israeli policy continues British 
traditions of control, just as it continued with 
the Emergency Regulations that were a cor- 
nerstone of colonial repression. 

Khatidi's distanced, measured voice, sparely 
chronicling dispossession and landscapes now 
often named in another language, is one mode 
of addressing an audience. Edward Said and 
Jean Mohr seek to register a changed world in a 
different way. The elderly Palestinian seen in 
close-up on the cover of After the Last Sky is 
looking at the photographer through glasses 
-the right lens of which is starred and fractured. 
His head is covered with a head-dress of white 
cloth and black cord, his broad nostrils loom 
over a sparse, white-flecked moustache. He is 
smiling. The soft framing of the face makes 
that one-eyed look oddly unproblematic, neut- 



Sky (revien'edhere), “Jerusalem, 1979, lh 

• photographer photographed. "Another ofMoh 

photographs is reproduced overtea}. 

mlizintt the more violent resonances of the 
famous shot in Eisenstein's 
kin Yet what Said calls this curiously balanced 
‘ fafbalwce S also bothering, and serves as a 

founding image for the text. 

Said returns constantly to this kind of form- 
ulation. He struggles to find a way of talking 
wK can express what is fragmented to 

Palestinian society, politics and language, an 
whS is special. The whole book conveys the 
Sort oTroress a sense of invasion and rup- 

IrHrSSSs 

SaawSf*" 

;; tinned.' And there .^J^fS'gmat 

^tfthe Holocaust tq drown out the rever- 
. gong of the Holo ms 


for over, his left, hip, the bullets neatly 

g tb^nirrow ieat)ier bi;\t.' His moustache is 
llrigiy upturned, 'arid His head-dress folds 
ifWUy-tiWay ftihniag'the direct gafe. Thero 

n ft' A.ltj; i.i.4 l'i. i T bViAmTH nc 


^.^taridini fo the ruins of a Jaffa he has 
“fori^trdy, as. part qf a punitlye^cam- 
rif ftd‘.iooks ifchrierfol'^ri^Hol^ 1 ^® ■ 
f^ythe tail .’Ihmishtnent and revenge: are. 
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and focus - Said’s transposed version, perhaps , 
of James Joyce's silence, exile arid cunning. 

It requires no lesser vigilance to transcend 
"the obdurate assertiveness numbing the By? 
observer", the fetishizing of military postures, HB 
and the self-deceptions of the marginalized. I 
Self-assertion and an insistence on continuing a I L 
historically anchored identity can easily I 
appear, to the bored or hostile, as just so many I 
proofs of a cause defeated - the pathetic, irri- I 
taring repetitions of people who simply will not | 
accept that a fight has been lost, that the odds | 
are too great, that their enemies are too many I 
or too strong, that they should just go away. I 
It is not difficult to grasp Said's own baffle- | 
ment before the unremitting support of Israel, I 
particularly in America, and the unrelenting I bl 
hostility to the Palestinians. He is a rationalist , I 
in the last analysis, foT whom this question has I 
no easy answer: “Despite our subordinate sta- I B 
tus, our widely scattered exile, our reduced I p 
circumstances, our extraordinary military I 
weakness relative to Israel (and the other I w 
Arabs) , how is it that we appear so overwhel- I g 
mingly threatening to everyone?" 1 

Jean Mohr’s photographs are integral to the ■ 
book. They de-dramatizc the better to allow us I 
to approach the Palestinians with at least some I 
hint of the ordinariness we need to sense be- I 
fore we can feel the exlraordinariness of their ■ 
situation. Where Khalidi’s collection evokes n I 
world and a social order irrevocably past, I 
Mohr catches the prosaic actualities of a socie- ■ 
ty which may be fractured but is not incohe- |J 
rent. Workers sit tired and drawn nt the end of | 
the day in a Nablus soap factory (also pictured | 
years earlier in Before their Diaspora, though | 
with much less immediacy). They glance side- ■ 
long at the intruding camera and make the I 
viewer feel intrusive; but intrusive on some- ■ 
thing real, rather than something created ■ 
merely to titillate. Many of the pictures capture | 

a moment of action, in a remarkably unforced ■ 
way. These portraits draw no attention to the | 
art of the photographer. They do not drama- I 
tize the transforming power of the lens, butnor ■ 

do they appeal to a documentary realism. They | 
are not “striking". It seems entirely appropn- ■ 
ate that the book should end with the Swiss | 
photographer himself shot in mime by two | 
small children mimicking and mocking hu sur- ■ 
veillance. The energy and clarity here stimu- ■ 
late Said - and the reader - to critical and I 

questioning reflection. I 

Where Said's writing is tense, urgent ana u 
engaged, that of the late Jean Genet is ex- I 
tended, ruminative, apart. The long classical I 
paragraphs unfold with a grace appropriate to 
one who never forgets for a moment that he is H 
choosing, placing and interpreting the memor- | 
ies of his life with the Palestinians in "ce fager 
travail d’fcriture". He can follow himself back 
to scenes of a young conscript in the French 
Mandate ftwees in Damascus in the mid- 1920s, 
playing cards in the alley with local hustlers 
while Army patrols go by, not noticing the 
forbidden fraternization. Some forty-five years 
a later, in 1971, he returns, but this time to the 
a comps of Amman and Irbid. The old French 
writer who has not written for ten years or so U 
. out playing forbidden games again, fratemiz- 
; ing. m 1982 and 1984 he returns to relocate 
* himself and his writing in and through the 

? ^Genet’s is a rhythmically subtle meditation, 

L flowing between memory, distilled and re- 
^ created voices of now dead fedaym, evocations 

" of the history of the 
B tlons bn his own trajectory through the T960s 
8 and 1970s, from the Black Panthers to the 

5 Palestinians. Voices and scenes fade in andout 

In a kind of drenm or montage. Through Jt M 
h n run the self-questionings of the old man. What 

t attracted him here? How does he appear to 

°t them and when with them, what is he? Genet 

l r ! returns at key moments to the relation between 

writingand hisUfe. He has come to understand 
. Tu l w h a t seemed his heroic acts were no more 

he than tjielr simulacrum, well or badly imitated it 
hardly matters, for the eyes of the onlookers 
ff had hardly noticed: “Mn vie fitalt ams com- 
pos 6 e de gestes sans consequences subtllcment 
"w boursouffos en octes d’audoce . ■ -™ 

2 crivait eri creux” Holloivness and not faw 

f tS marked his thieving, prostituted youth; prison 

?? was In reality without risk. He l^ves, in his time 
S with the Palestinians, in the interior of a fic- 

hnt tiohi theirs aSjnufiih aR-pip- ,mk ,w • v< " 

J 2 Thhisnot a post-modernist 8 «me. It appears 
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This is a highly readable, 1 
informative, illustrated reference I 
book covering the whole spectrum of I 
jazz from its origins in ragtime to I 
Loose Tubes in 1986 , and from I 
Buddy Bolden (b. 1877) to Courtney I 
Pine (b. 1964). It includes entries on I 
all the major jazz figures of the I 
world, lucid definitions of jazz terms, I 
and essays on historical subjects and I 
geographical areas. It is 1 

comprehensive, and up to date: the I 
essential companion for all jazz I 
lovers. 1 
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ram an important new talent: a I 
:aut, highly readable adventure I 
ory, packed with action. It takes I 
place in the lost city Iram of the 1 
lars in the Nafud desert, where a I 
roup of Nazis, aided by pro-N azi 1 
abs, have established a nursery for I 
new generation of racially perfect I 
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and single-handedly opposed by I 
Professor David Rosen, I 

chaeologisL and undercover agent, 1 
io finally confronts them in front of I 
the world's press and media. fl 
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Written on a Stranger 's Map is an I 
intelligent and moving novel of I 
Africa today: its peoples and its I 
problems, the violence and the I 
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allible man, Hugh Fuller, enmeshed I 
m passion and revolution, separated I 
from his family and struggling to I 
find a place For himself on a map- I 
drawn by strangers. J 
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as war itself. Takeover attacks, 
market invasions, price wars,' merger 
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vocabulary. In The Corporate Warriors 
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to be rather a cool assessment. Genet uses the 
image of finger puppets or marionettes to ex- 
press the constant measuring of the distance, 
the lack of accord, between the puppeteer's 
voice and the dolls' jerky movements. It is the 
distance between those dead figures, to whom 
he believes he gives life, and his words. He 
gives them movement and makes them speak 
in a French they never knew. Literary illusion 
may still be the best way of uncovering the 
skeleton beneath words, clothes, mourning. 
“L'auteur aussi, comme ceux dont il parle, est 
mort.” 

This might sound trite, or precious, or mere- 
ly dull, but it is none of these things. Genet's 
eye is completely unsentimental. The pages on 
the relationship between the bidonvilles of 
Amman and the palace of King Hussein are as 
coruscatingly perceptive as anything more 
apparently “objective” on Palestinion-Jorda- 
nian affairs. Images and moments suddenly 
shoot by, bright as the tracer bullets to which 
Genet compares the lives of the fedayin. There 
are passages of great concentration that distil 
an essence out of his experience: the cord- 
game played without cards, or the antiphonal 
singing of the young fighters in the darkness 
just before dawn. These austere, rhapsodic 
sequences, in rendering the guerrillas poetic, 
almost mythic, do so without romanticism. 

Genet's characteristic savagery against 
Order and Power are evident in the tone in 
which he writes of the State of Israel, or the 
chefs and the Palestinian grand bourgeoisie. 
As always the marginals draw him. But if it is' 
the marginalily of these people of camps and 
the quick farewell shadowed by imminent 
death that has attracted him it is without eroti- 
cism. Sexuality, like that other old theme of 
Genet's, le mal, is virtually absent. 

What does draw him to these young men, 
apart from their struggle, is his sense of their 
"jeu et fete”. There is a joy and a heroism of 
extraordinary lightness. The heaviness lies in 
the risk of its being no more than a pose or a 
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deal with convention^ aspects of needs. 
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theatrical moment. The fedayin are all too 
aware of their parts in the world spectacle of 
violence. They know what it is to strike an 
attitude before the dazzle of flashbulbs. Genet 
makes one of them say, or remembers one of 
them saying, that the revolution “risquait, h 
force d’exaltation rhdtorique. . . de s'irrtalis- 
er. Nos combats sont au bord de devenir des 
poses, hdroiques en apparence, mais joudes A 
la perfection.' 1 History’s dustbin may still be 
the final receptable of their dreams. 

Un Captif amoureux is a search for a mother 
and her son. Hamza and his mother recur 
throughout the book, sometimes as a mater 
dolorosa , sometimes as projections of Genet's 
deepest longings, sometimes as a kind of test of 
the truthfulness of the vision of a night in Irbid 
fourteen years before his search ended with 
their rediscovery. Genet demythologizes him- 
self in tracking down his memory to a Pales- 
tinian camp. He takes, finally, the role of wit- 
ness. “Le tdmoin est seul. II parle.” And when, 
in the last line, he says “cette demifire page de 
mon livre est transparente", the reader experi- 
ences that transparency as true. 



A Palestinian wedding party outside the Badawi refugee camp, Tripoli, May 1983, 
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"Recently there has been a growing converg- 
ence of interests among historians and social 
scientists, " Anthony D. Smith remarks on the 
first page of his new book, “and the subject of 
their concerns has been the origins and shape 
of the modem world.” A central theme has 
been nationalism and ethnicity, addressed in 
these two books by Smith, a British sociologist, 
and the North' American comparative his- 
torian, William H. McNeill. 

Smith divides students of ethnicity into two 
camps. The one treats ethnic identity as pri- 
mordial and perennial, always apt for political 
mobilization. The other tendency, which he 
calls Heraclitan, regards ethnicity as a protean 
response to changing environments, “a highly 
variable and dispensable resource". Perennial- 
ista might regard Quebec nationalism, for ex- 
ample, as .a continuous historical movement, a 
fire always burning, sometimes damped down 
but still smouldering, ready to burst into flame 
again. Gontextualists might rather interpret 
the Quebec movement of the 1960s and 70s as 
the product of specific, contemporary cultural 
and social, conditions (which produced similar 
and yet significantly divergent, effects in Scot- 
land, Wales arid Ulster, in Brittany and in the 
Spanish Basque country, and so on). . 

- • Smith himself . is a , hardy .- perennialiat. 
Ethnicity .is a primordial bond which can be 
-trafcied in (he remotest antiquity, it takes a bold 
man to seek : Vethni6 groups” in Ptolemaic 
Egypt or Afnorite Babylon, but Smith finds 
them, and even maps them, producing charts 
of ethnic migrations, complete with arrows, 
which recall toe hoary accounts of folk move- 
ments in long-discarded school textbooks. In- 
deed, he pushfes the story even further feck, 
resuscitating antiquated anthr^pological mod- 
e!sof“pas tore list societies’? giving way to fet- 
tled, agrarian ones; and aetfelly trieqtqiefine 
forms of ethnid .identity appropriate to: each 
mode of production, ... ....; 

It is something of a relief to. move pri, ip (he 
Second part Of the book; to the modero wotld 
! Smith rejects the tradition&l sodologieAlview 
that ethnic particularism Is boufe.tb disappear 
iii modern, industrial states.: On the contrary, 
modern nationalism stems directly .fi-pjii: tiri- 
mordial ethnictty. The modem State rulps oyer 
a territory arid hot a putative descent group, 
yet Sniith belidyw.that it> needs fo buiJd upon 

Will haye; problems Willi etKpic .fendritibs; 
"Nevertheless i; !fhe historical pfetfominaiife 
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and cultural-political domination of the state’s 
core ethnie has been so great that it has largely 
dictated the forms and content of the social 
institutions and political life of the whole 
population within the borders of the territorial 
state." At times Smith seems almost to echo 
ethnos theory, a product of late German 
Romanticism which by a strange irony survives 
today only in the anthropology departments of 
Moscow and Pretoria. His message is certainly 
more sophisticated, but the moral seems to be 
rather similar. The State is legitimated by its 
association with a dominant ethnic group. By 
implication, one may understand why it de- 
values the citizenship of those who belong to 
other ethnic groups. 

McNeill is a perennialist too, but in his 
Donald G. Creighton Lectures, delivered at 
the University of Toronto in 1985, he sets out a 
completely different relationship between 
ethnicity and nationhood. Before 1750, he 
argues, most civilized societies (though not, for 
example, Japan) were polyethnic. .Only the 
“barbarians" wore at all ethnically 
homogeneous. The ethnic mix of advanced 
societies followed from conquest and the de- 
velopment of trade. Urbanization and its sha- 
dow, endemic disease, maintained a demand 
for new migrants, drawing people from various 
traditional communities into metropolitan cen- 
tres. Cultural accommodation occurred, but 
some groups maintained their old ethnic iden- 
tities, especially if these were stiffened by reli- 
gious difference. 

Between 1750 and 1920 Europe entered an 
age of nationalism, which was also a period of 
ethnic chauvinism, when people looked to the 
phantom standard of one nation, one ethnic 
group. This 1 illusion was “enthusiastically 
embraced at exactly the time when western 
European nations were building world-quell- 
ing empires, where diverse peoples met and 
. mingled on a scale never equalled before”. 
This was an unstable conjuncture (at least in 
the vast perspectives of time which McNeill 
takes for granted). After the trauma of two 
world wars, in which the price of' nationalism 
became apparent to all, came the risB of the 
super-powers, both of them multi-ethnic 
■ States, and of huge multi-national trading cor- 
porations. It is now apparent that “the special 
: conditio^ I supporting the ideal and partial 
reality of qatipnal ethnic unity were transitory , 
whereas the factors promotine ethnic mivino 


' whereas the factors promoting ethnic mixing 

^were enduring. They are indeed. norms fqr 
' • • : civilized societies ; . .. . .. . 

; tor 
. . ;• hjs audience, is that Canadian nationalism and 
^Quebec Separatism are both historically out- 
v* mqtied ; reactions to the itiodenyr World; . He 
i Wj* } ■Mj'jreai, deyefop. a nuance# argo - 1 
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both McNeill and Smith are vulnerable tosioti- 
lar attacks from two flanks. Sociologists of the 
plural society school would agree with McNtiD 
that most modern States are polyethnic, but 
they would emphasize the endemic conflict lx- 
tween ethnic blocs competing for power within 
the State. This is particularly evident today a 
ex-colonial countries. 

Smith defines the dilemma of modem Afri- 
can States in these terms: 
a one-sided recourse to the traditions and penomcl 
of the dominant ethnic coramixninity, itself a t-J 
towards an “ethnie model" of the nation, canto 
grave dangers. The alternative strategy is to coo- 
struct a new “political culture” out of the variw 
ethnic traditions within the territorial state ... h 
effect, this means that the new territorial nation* 
bc must acquire ethnic dimensions and characteris- 
tics, if it Incks them. 

But this is to concede that the future must bring 
national unity on some more or less imagioay 
European model. (Bismarck’s Germany? Oi 
Hitler’s?) It is quite as likely to see the cob- 
solldation of ethnic blocs which will continue &> 
compete for power within the State. Kuril 
society theorists suggest that there may be* 
stable but bloody equilibrium, but that geno- 
cidal conflict will remain a possibility. 

For McNeill, ethnic conflict within theState 
is hardly a problem at nil now that the tiresoine 
fantasy of national unity has been safely 
buried. Yet many States actually survive by 
feeding ethnic or religious or racial particuiar- 
ism, even nil hough in doing so they nurture tw 
potential for violent eruptions. Smith U sorely 
wrong to treat “ethnic” nntion States at ^ 
norm, but McNeill is not entitled to have P®™ 
faith in the national unity of polyethnic St* 
Lebanon, South Africa, Sri Lanka, 
not be left out of account whon elboW*} 
nationalism are in question today. N&a . 
many, Stalin’s Russia, and the empire* « 
key, Austria , Spain, Britain and France carux* 

. be dismissed as aberrations. \_j 
A nthropologists, usually . less «> n ' .. 
with nations, are more apt to relalivize 
' city itself. It is not a primordial identity* 

: confronts the modern State, butmoreh^fl 
product of specific, contemporary 
. even though it will always seek mytWcai®^ 
in the remote past. Smith pays attention 
; mythologizing process, but identifies . 

* search for national roots In an ethnic 
Anthropologists may counter that 
Itself a cultural construct, to be 

• contemporary terms. Maiyoii McDonai 

construction of the Breton il* 

powerful exercise in this mode- Ma ^iLw] 
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■■ wjnreraporary ierms. - v j 

■ obnstruction of the Breton 
powerful exercise in this mode- Ms 

' sort :of cultural analysis is a m ° re 

‘. argument, associated with V jjaa 
anthropologist Fredrik-Jterth, wP' ^ 

r,,; ; the "negotiation" of ethnic ^enh _ ^ 
boundaries in specific political con , ‘ teI i 

• suggests again that such changes Wj. 
radically undercut any substanrtve ^ 

; . continuities- in ethnic identity- “ 13 .v ^ 
Smith does not borne. to terms ^ 

• alternative .perspectives. He 

■ I | j McNeill’s ixeuse for'SelectTvi^>.ah | . s, 

>■' disappoints.' . ■ } X '■ 
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From within and without 
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to all its current crises and difficulties, the 
yian State remains extremely strong. 
Domestically, it has managed for some con- 
j&rable lime now to contain secessionist 
oovements and political violence. Interna- 
lly, it Is still able to hold its position as a 
nujor regional power, though Pakistan’s re- 
mit military shopping spree is bound to chal- 
w this. Raju Thomas’s timely study on 
India's security policies since independence is 
blended to trace how, despite turbulent epi- 
sodes, the country has successfully constructed 
ad conducted a policy which ensures it a mea- 
juie of security and regional power. 

India's strength derives from at least two 
elements: an extensive and entrenched 
bureaucracy, and a relatively well-equipped 
and disciplined military which has never so far 
sought to Involve itself directly in the political 
government of the republic. Thomas is pri- 
marily concerned with this latter element, in 
particular with the formulation of defence 
strategy, weapons and technology procure- 


ment policies, Bnd the relations between 
military and paramilitary forces and domestic 
politics. 

He identifies two major shifts in India’s 
security policies over the past four decades, 
both of which originate from the significant 
alterations in the nation's external security and 
domestic political environments since the early 
1970s. Realignments in international super- 
power relations (the growth of Sino-American 
ties, lire cooling of Soviet- American relations), 
and the increase in American military aid to 
Pakistan (particularly after the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan), combined with the distinct 
probability that Pakistan now possesses a nuc- 
lear weapons capability, has led India to revise 
its defence strategy from one of “sufficient de- 
fence” against potential Pakistani or Chinese 
aggression to one of “limited deterrence”, re- 
lying on a broadly based conventional and thin- 
ly veiled nuclear weapons capability. This shift 
to a strategy of “limited deterrence" raises ex- 
plicitly the question of a nuclear arms rare on 
the subcontinent, and all present indications 
are that indeed this is what is about to happen. 
In conjunction with its nuclear programme, 
India has also a fairly developed space and 
rocket-launching programme, and despite the 
recent unsuccessful attempt to launch India's 
newest rocket, it is likely that by the end of the 
decade India will have the capability to launch 
nuclear warheads. 

The other shift which Thomas points to is 


equally striking, and raises questions about the 
future conduct of democratic politics within 
the Indian republic. National security is one of 
the more elastic terms at the disposal of nation- 
al governments. Conventionally, threats to 
national security have tended to be understood 
as originating outside the sovereign bounds of 
the nation-state. Nowadays, however, govern- 
ments are just as likely to find the enemy with- 
in. This ability to conflate external threats to 
national sovereignty with internal political re- 
sistance was adroitly practised by the late Mrs 
Gandhi, and by now it has become a standard 
rhetorical figure in the discourse of the Indian 
State and its leaders. Thus, when Rajiv Gandhi 
and his Congress Party seek to rescue them- 
selves from the spate of self-created crises 
which have pursued them over the past few 
months, it comes quite naturally to issue a 
Party statement calling for national unity be- 
hind Mr Gandhi's leadership in the face of an 
alleged “pattern of destabilisation in which the 
external forces hostile to India have been 
revealed to be inextricably linked with the 
internal forces of political and economic 
subversion”. 

Professor Thomas is right to see this stretch- 
ing of the concept of national security to in- 
clude internal political activity and resistance 
as originating in the mid 1970s, during the 
Emergency years. He argues convincingly that 
this shift in how national security is understood 
has been reflected in changes in both structures 


and processes of policy formulation and deci- 
sion-making, and in the relations between the 
armed forces and the body politic - he speaks 
of a “‘merging’ of the decision-making bodies 
that deal with internal and external security”. 
Unfortunately, his discussion of this pressing 
and complex question is not as extended or 
sophisticated as it could be, and is limited to 
describing types of political violence in India, 
and enumerating instances when the military 
and paramilitary have been involved in quell- 
ing such episodes. 

Thomas has written a sober, conscientious 
book which covers a good deal of ground and 
includes interesting discussions of the econo- 
mic costs and benefits of defence spending (an 
issue of some pertinence, given that India is 
currently spending more on defence than ever 
before), and of India’s attempts to develop 
self-reliance in defence technology. But as he 
occasionally acknowledges in his well- 
organized narrative, he is dealing with an in- 
tensely political subject. 

Schematic description has a certain useful- 
ness, but really to get an intellectunl grip on the 
kinds of questions that are implicitly buried in 
Thomas's study - how does a newly created 
democratic stale succeed in preserving and 
reproducing itself in an environment 
which is often both internally and externally 
hostile? - would require a considerably more 
intricate idiom of political and historical 
explanation. 
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As a child jn colonial Ceylon, Yasmlne 
Gooneralne did not find it at all strange that 
“God was the only Person I had ever heard of 
who had a longer history than ours, and more 
glittering titles." Her extensive and wealthy 
family, the Dias Bandarnnaikes, could provide 
s "stately wholeness of life" for its children, 
secure in its aristocratic privilege and its Angli- 
cized values. Some fifty years later, from her 
newhoqie in Australia, she looks back to the 
island that is now Sri Lanka, and to her child- 
hood honjc, "splintered and sub-divided". 

In Relative Merits: A personal memoir , 
Qooneratne juxtaposes memories and family 
myths with material drawn from the historical 
record of the changing world they inhabited, 
skilfully interconnecting stories. There are 
fales about the honours members of the family 
received, their political dealings, their loves 
“ri losses, their litigation, thclr.eccen tricities. 
More than fifty Bandarnnaikes .are named, 
with members of several other related 
families'. Yet it was a small nnd self-contained 
*pdd: such a family, though widely travelled, 
“gWy educated and politically powerful, kept 
to itself. 

Gooneratne’s own background was unusual. 
Her father returned to Ceylon from studies in 
Trinidad with a young and beautiful Indian 
bride. The announcement of his engagement 
had caused upheaval, bringing out the worst 
Prejudices and fears of the family. But Esther 
became “one of us”, and an ardent up- 
holder of family tradition; she differed from the 
Baudaranaike women, however, in being an 
Unrerh arkable cook. She was also determined 
to educate her daughters - “madness” In her 
bos band's eyes - so that they would not suffer 
^i .total . tiependence that marriage had 
“Jtofether.'As for Yasmlne’s father, tlfe zeal 
Wowhlfe in his career as a government officer 
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Out injustice and corruption was to 
Isdowhfair. To his daughters he appeared 
er than" life;' bnly whdn ' YAsmine’s sister 
t to identify his body in the hospital jnortu- 

Jldhejook “‘just like atiordinaryperson’’*. 

r om Victorian times, Europe (particularly 
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jaridj was the source of ail that was desired 
feBaddaranaikes.- Tutors from England 
1 btought to Ceylon to educate Yasmine's 
European governesses taught her 
f .Weil qf foe . femily (and later, women, 
tolflg lbcrgelQ received 1 their - university 


education in England, preferably at Oxford or 
Cambridge. “Wherever literary ability and 
scholarship appeared, we worshipped it." 
Members of the family went to Europe “doing 
the grand", seeking first hand experience of 
the kind of life they tried to emulate at home. 
Eliza Dias Bandaranaike was presented to 
Queen Victoria in 1895, visited Ascot and saw 
the military Tournament at Islington (where, 
she wrote home, “Zulus chanted in savage 
chorus"). But Europe also had an unsettling 
effect on these visitors: in the heartland of 
London the Empire, which seemed so secure 
from Ceylon, and on which the Bandaranaike 
style of life depended, revealed Itself to have a 
less than firm grip on the world. 

Yasmine’s branch of the family also had an 
insecure grip on their world at home. Inde- 
pendence came in 1948, followed by new leg- 
islation on landownership. The estates were 
threatened and some land was sold. An uncle, 
S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, had returned from 
Oxford inspired by nationalist- ideals. He con- 
verted from Anglicanism to Buddhism and ex- 
changed his Western suits for national dress. 
S.W.R.D.'s father (Yasmine’s godfather), Mr 
Solomon Bandaranaike, had been a confirmed 
Anglophile-even In death: embalmed and laid 
out In his mausoleum, he was dressed in 
morning-dress and spats, a white carnation in 
his button-hole, his top hat, stick and gloves 
laid beside him". His son’s political style could 
not have presented a more stark contrast, to 
1956, S.W.R.D. led his party to an overwhelm- 
ing victory at the polls, campaigr^gon behalf 
of “the ‘everybodies’ and ’anybodies who 
had so far been denied a voire In politics, and 
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analke, the flnt woman ta'Heworid'owbeve 
snch an office. Most memhein of the femuy 

, f . m m have been unconvinced by S.W.R.D. s 

victory, but some were his ardent supporters 
SSng Yasmine’s father, whose Smhala 

toowo^outics? In Sofia’s [S.W.R.D 's rime 
“fb, motion in the'1950s has. since sphtthe 


ring to illustrate change through the perspec- 
tive of members of her family. This works well 
for the most part, but might cause difficulty for 
those unacquainted with Sri Lankan society 
and history. Relative Merits concentrates on a 
period which has passed, when Western values 
and an ostentatiously Western style oflife were 
in the ascendant, and provides a rich, sensitive, 
yet critical, account. But in leaving her readers 
with an image of decay (“Old clans degenerate. 


THE 


Ancestral property, wrought upon by time and 
by human weakness, begins to split and splin- 
ter"), Yasmine Gooneratne finally leaves a 
misleading impression. For, changed and frag- 
mented though the Bandaranaike family may 
be, sections of it are still prestigious and power- 
ful. Certain Bandaranaikes - not least Sirima- 
vo and her son - are still forces to be reckoned 
with in Sri Lankan politics. The times have 
changed, but the family lives on. 
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Doomsday prophecy 

Despite all the election promises, our future 
economy and democracy faces collapse. That’s 
the prediction of Peter Jay (above) and Professor 
Michael Stewart in their book Apocalypse 2000, 


Economic Breakdown and the Suicide of 
Democracy. Read Peter Ackroyd’s review in The 
Times Books Page on Thursday 

... and regularly in The Bernard Levin 

on ihe way we live now, David Miller on sport, 
Kenneth Fleet on finance, Irving Wardle at the 
MraPSTW theatre, Jarie MacQutity on wine, Geoffrey 

\T Smith on politics, Barbara Antlers viewpoint, 

Paul Griffiths on music, Shona Crawford Poole 
9tof /hI§S / on travel, Jonathan Meades on eating out, the 
unique times crossword , . . and much more 
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A Californian nightmare 
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The name Charles Munson may by now ring 
only a dim bell, but if the memory is jogged by 
“the Sharon Tate murder , \ recollection 
comes: that cult figure, guru of wayward 
youth, plotter of evil. Nuei Emmons, who took 
down Manson's words in interviews in prison 
over seven years, dedicated his book to "the 
destruction of a myth". Manson has no mystic 
powers, Emmons says in his preface and con- 
clusion, he is merely a human being to whom 
life dealt an odd hand of cards. Emmons does 
not for an instant, however, imply that Manson 
should be “excused”. 

Why did the motiveless murders happen, 
seven or eight people killed in their Los 
Angeles homes during a two-day period in 
1969? This book explains, as far as patient 
inquiry and frank answers can, why Charles 
Manson’s cutious yet banal life-story led to the 
violence that was to land him in jail for the rest 
of his life. In 1969, Manson was thirty-four. He 
loved his “family", twenty or so young women 
who had chosen to run away from home and 
join him, a few young men who had done the 
some. "But murder,” Manson would say to 
Nuel Emmons, “that wasn't ever in the picture, 
no way." 

Manson was born (in Ohio, where his 
mother “happened to be visiting”) to an un- 
married sixteen-year-old from Kentucky. A 
picture of him at about six, with twenty others 
of his Kentucky kinfolk, suggests an unwashed 
backwoods society of feuds, illiteracy and in- 
cest. Charley is a squirmy little fellow In the 
front row, grinning. His mother had little time 
for him, and by ten or eleven he was ac- 
quainted with reform schools. At twelve, he 
ran away from the Gibault Home for Boys in 
Terre Haute, Indiana - and reached his 
mother, who told him she didn’t want him, and 
was backed up by her man friend, who said, “I 
can’t stand this kid.” His mother took him back 
to juvenile court. This was a big (uming-point 
for Charles Manson, and he was to have two 
more similar ones, the first involving his wife 
and year-old child: she stopped visiting Man- 
son after he had been irt prison for a year, and , . 
on first reading, this story is touching. Vet what 
kind of woman was she to begin with, and 
wasn’t she perhaps wise to find another mate, 
as she did? Her character, .like other charac- 
ters, especially the females. Is not fleshed out, 
but perhaps Manson was not forthcoming to 
. Emmons. 

• At twelve and for a few yeaip onwards , Man- 
son was in the Iridlana School for Boys, 
manned by sadist guards and sexual perverts, 
according to Manson. Here he had his first 
experiences with male rapists, beatings on his 
bare behind with a leather strap, and wet 
tobacco arid horse dung shoved up his anus. He 
retaliated against one attacker by beating him 
unconscious with a metal rod while he slept; 
then he slipped the rod i lito the bed of a warden 
so the latter would get the blanie, The seeds of 
bitterness, of near hopelessness in regard to 
justice,. were being well planted. 

At:twenty-three, free again, arid very happy 
for a while With a wife, a' job and domestic life, 
Mansoq. finds .that neither he nor his wife 
knows how to manage their modest finances: 
They wealways broke. Solution? Steal, this is 
followed by prison. The. wife having left him, 
Manson turns his wits to learning how to pimp, 
and there , were plenty of pimps in- prison to. 
tutorhim. Qn the outside, he plies this trade 
frith mediuni success, drives a second-hand (or 
: maybe stolen) bar, bbt the day when Manson’s 
eyb lights Upon, a yafi is a red! landmark in his 
career. A person can sleep Iii a van, have two 
or three girls, maybe more, living In the van:- a 
homedh.wheels. Slowly, his family” is bprii, 
with a van, then a bus as headquarters. This is 
California in the 1960s, where the distance^ are 
great, desert land everywhere^ and few ques- 
tions' asked about a free-wheeling: lifestyle., 1 
•LSD (add) is abundant and cheap. Some bars, 
unexpected ■ Santa Clauses, give It out like 
candy; according td Manson. >. . 

Manson insists that he neverfeofirtfofi * hV $ ft 1 


or young man to join his group, and escorted at 
least one girl back home when she said she 
wanted to leave. “I just gave them what they 
couldn’t get at home” is Manson's stand. It is 
perhaps significant that his maternal grand- 
parents were Bible-thumping, devout and 
stern. One of his followers, Ruth Anne Moore- 
house, was the daughter of a minister, ran 
away at fourteen to join Manson, was recap- 
tured by her parents and told that she was not 
her own boss until she married. She then mar- 
ried a bus-driver, divorced, and returned to 
Manson’s group, where she remained. Ruth 
Anne appears in four photographs here, n 
handsome girl with long dark hair and intelli- 
gent eyes. There are sixteen pages of photo- 
graphs, of Manson's places of confinement, of 
sunlit communal life in the desert, Ruth Anne 
and others like Lyn Fromme, Sandra Good, 
Mary Brunner, of their home in the desert at 
the George Spahn Movie Ranch (scene of 


• many a Western town in films), half an hour by 
car from Hollywood - convenient for drugs, 
fun, people and food. One picture shows four 
of the teenaged girls at the large garbage bin of 
a supermarket, gathering day-old and dis- 
carded items to take back to the ranch. 

They made ends meet by stealing cars, some 
drug-dealing, and they paid old George Spahn 
rent. He put up with them, because the girls 
kept his house dean, and it seems gave him 
some sexual favours. Manson practised guitar- 
playing with some of the girls as vocal backing. 
He wrote his own material , and got an appoint- 
ment for a recording via a member of the 
Beach Boys. Life might have looked up for 
him, except that he blew it by making a scene at 
the first recording session: his girls wanted to 
face him when they sang, and why couldn’t 
they7 Because the acoustics weren’t set up for 
that, was the reply. But Manson was never one 
to listen to reason. By the same token, a com- 



Manson during a television interview Ip 1982. the photograph Is reproduced from the book reviewed above. 

After the abduction 


parativcly minor argument over two th 0UMn , 
dollars and a drug shipment of 
quality led to all eight of the murdere, 
will! that or Gary Hinntan, a U? "2 
dealer. Hinman did not think the dress hS 
sold through Manson were polluted and 
wouldn't repay unybody two thousand dollte 
But Manson was being heckled for the sun,' 
and said with n wink (which he aftenvardi 
maintained was proof that lie didn’t mean id 
one of his girls. “Go and kill him forme " He 
• then did nothing to stop the girl and i fe, 
others from taking off in a car. In a stoned 
condition, they killed Hinman and wrote u polj. 
ticnl Piggy” on his apartment wall. A Manson 
lad called Bobby was unwise enough to steal 
Hinmnn's Fiat, was picked up by the police and 
jailed on suspicion of his murder. The rest is 
unbelievable, unless one realizes that the peo 
pic concerned were half out of their minds on 
LSD. 

Manson had the idea that if "a couple ol 
other murders" could be done in the same wav, 
with "PIG” written in blood somewhere in the 
house, the police would think Bobby was not 
their man and so release him. Consequently, 
the apartment of r couple named LaBianca 
was invaded, wallets robbed, and the two 
LoBiancas slain. Next it was the turn of the 
Sharon Tale Polanski house in Bel Air, and the 
pregnant Mrs Polanski together with three 
other people were stabbed and slain in a horr- 
ibly drawn-out multiple murder scene. Ten 
days later the police raided the Spahn Ranch 
. (Manson thought the end had come though he 
personally had not been at any of the three 
murder sites), but the police charged the group 
with, merely, car theft. At this point he was 
holding them together with a hare-brained idea 
of creating a utopia away from blacks, whom 
he saw as dangerous and stupid - later he tried 
without success to attribute the murders to 
black gangs such as the Panthers. Two months 
after the murders, the police reappeared, and 
took away several girls plus Manson. Some of 
the captured talked, one Sadie in particular, 
who sold her story, “Two Nights of Murder", 
to the Los Angeles Times. Much to Manson's 
annoyance, he was described as “lover, magic 
music-maker, a devil, a guru, Jesus, and (be 
man who ordered her and others to kill”. 

Nuel Emmons had met the twenty-one-year- 
old Manson sometime before when he was in 
prison for a minor offence. He was able to 
renew this acquaintance, to gain Manson’s 
confidence, and was allowed to visit Manson in 
prison and take down his story. It is fascinat- 
ing, as haphazard as the life, but as well orga- 
nized ns Manson’s recollection permits. 
(“Dates and places are not my thing . . •") 
could happen only in America, and maybe only 
in California. 


Caroline Moo rehead 

MARK BLE& arid ROBERT LO\Y 
The Kidnap Business 
295pp. Pelham. £12.95. 

.0720716772 

. • r i " - 

“I am not prepared jto die quietly”, declared 
Hantis MartinSchleyer, President of the Fed- 
eration of Gefm an Industry, a wpek after being 
kidnapped by terrorists, "in order td cover up 
, for the mistakes of the Government, the par- 
ties That support it, and the inadequacies of 
.their much praised BKA [police] chief," Aldo 
More, from his People’s Prison in Rome, in a 
bitter let ter, addressed tq the ChrUtiart Demo- : 
crat leaders felt too That those irii pofref were 
responsible for his plight qrid that they would" 
“never throw this. Weight; o t guilt 6ff their 
.shoulders'', r -.'..o- ■;*. 

! THis note of reproach is aotfohfined to : the 
; letters of men, vfoo* feel, that; they iw being 
betrayed ■ by their country, Ordinary 'people, 1 
kidnappednotfoTpolitlcalgaliiVbntTnrcash, 
•come, after.tf Few^dys irreafoivity, fouse the 
same accusatbry language. /Task Hid £ress to 
, publish this everywhere so that if i do qbt crime 
back the fault wUitje vyith my kidttappcrs.W 
also with my (amjly ^hoprpve foqijhey pre fer* 
mogey; tb : me*: ; swote w ! 

Sfergio . Martipelh, from 

.*; | ■ -v y 

I— ^1— J — ^ — -•---? * ■- ''.jl J| 1 


where he was being held by a criminal gang. 
This kind of message has become one of the 
most painful and distinctive features of modern 
kidnappings. .. . 

Martinelli's abduction is one of four cases, 
three Italian, one Colombian, studied in detail 
/..in the first half of The Kidnap Business. Mark 
Bles and Robert Low selected these particular 
cases because the strategies behind them differ 
, and because in all four incidents a ransom 
negotiator was called in to advise on transac- 
tions with the kidnappers. Ail four victims sur-. 
vived. Their stories, first heard from their 
families and later reconstructed more folly af- 
ttf their teleasri, read like: rather perfunctory 
'thrillers..:.- ■; j , • J ’ 

The second half of the book contains an 
, analysis of (he crime of kidnapping, the ways in 
which it, is conducted today, and the reactions 
of police forces in countries where kidnappers 
: have managed to establish some hold; Italy 
West Germany, -Spain, the Netherlands arid 
Britain. Bles and Low provide extremely brief 
accounts of the major kidnaps and kidnapping 
epidemics of foe century. ^Utpufortuhately no 
listing of crimes, can ever be very gripping, and 
here eyero the most- filghtfoi stories - fingers- 
- di^patchea in bqt-dogrol Is,! blood drawn litre' 
by.Utre-takeon bremoteCbamber of Horrors 

; vr ; 


tjons of individual governments to the wj) 
negotiations nre carried out, as well as t 
methods adopted by security consultants t 
order to reduce the ransom without jeoparo* 
irig the lives of victims. Jargon such as 1 . 
Proof Question” or “The Crisis ManagemfW 
Committee” may be irritating, bul \. 
strategies they conceal are well worth const® * 
ing. The authors are also corivlnced that 
decision made in Italy and West GermajJ 
ban kidnap insurance on the grounds ttj® 
encourages the crime and that it is IranWt* 
qiake money from kidnapping, is wrong- 
man can insure his car, they argue, he sn 
certainly be allowed to insure his wifean _ _ 
dren. Other experts hav? found the w*** 
question harder to decide; . a, 

. Vie Kidnap Business is unusual in Uis 
: Of its authors, Mark Bles, a former roemper 
foe SAS, has Worked in the “K and R , 

; qess. In the. book the full-blown ihsf ... 
individual abductions sits a little J g 0 i 
si dispassionate dissection of the cn m 
what emerges with absolute clarity is ® . ' 
napping is a savage and loathsome o ^ 
and that If one is unfortunate enough . 

. abducted, one would wish to 
Holland, where the criminals otenrS 
.main.' to be professionals (it Is the a . 
who are the sadists and bunglers) an . 

, of recovea.iS expel]egj,^ ; i - , 

pqlioe are hacked by public and 
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A judge who breaks the rules 


Pat rick Devlin 

JAMES PICKLES . . . o 

Lijht from the Bench: Is justice just? 

JSpp. Phoenix House. £12.95. 

(<60970061 

Qwould he difficult to finish this book without 
reaching the conclusion that the nutlior. Judge 
Pickles, is rather an odd character. But oddi- 
tes in the judiciary are rare enough to be iu- 
Eiesting. And the book is centred on a point of 
some general concern: should serving judges 
ar their views through the media? Further- 
more, he writes with remarkable candour ab- 
ort his follies as well ns bis opinions and with 
that particular sort of humility that accompa- 
nies an unshakeable belief in one's own recti- 
tode. And finally he is the first judge I know of 
ta defy a Lord Chancellor and to take to the 
hostings with a programme of reform. 

He is a radical; the judiciary is deeply con- 
servative: this is the theme of Straight from the 
Batch. It is not, I would say, impossible to 
sponsor legal reforms from within, but success 
io the endeavour will need both persistence 
end (act. The judge’s persistence is undeniable 
but the recording angel must long ago have 
marked the Pickles balance sheet with an inde- 
lible nil for tact. 

He was made a circuit judge in 1976. He 
records that upon his assignment to a group of 
judges he found several improvements to be 
necessary. Within a few days he had delivered 
to the senior judge, Judge K. (very right-wing 
though he did not get it from a public school, 
not that Judge P. wholly decries the education 
at public schools but snobbery and class divi- 
som are not desirable), a list of the changes. 
Jadge K. was shocked: “the arrogance; been 
here five minutes and want to change every- 


thing; not going to be dictated to by you”. 
J udge P . kept cool and does not wish to defame 
Judge K.’s memory. But the upshot was two 
systems in the same group and a hope that 
Judge P. would soon be moved. 

Within four years of his appointment five 
complaints about his judicial behaviour were 
before the presiding judge of the circuit - one 
from the Court of Appeal, one from an MP and 
three from the leader of the circuit on the 
information of barristers who had appeared 
before Judge Pickles. The latter kept calm and 
“explained that the difference between him 
and me was that I was a radical”. 

In April 1984 Judge Pickles presented the 
Lord Chancellor with a long memorandum of 
his views on the Kilmuir Rules. These so-called 
rules were made by Lord Chancellor Kilmuir in 
1955. They make it desirable, though not im- 
perative, that judges should consult with the 
Lord Chancellor before appearing on tele- 
vision or radio or in the press. They do not 
seem to me to go much further than the com- 
mon law principle of “fidelity” in contracts of 
service. This is that a servant in foil-time em- 
ployment and paid accordingly must not act in 
a way that might seriously diminish the value of 
his services to his employer. Judges are no use 
to anybody unless they are impartial in appear- 
ance as well as in reality. Moreoever, since 
justice must be the same for all but must issue 
through many mouths, some deference must 
be paid to conformity. A judge has to speak for 
the consensus; not for himself or herself but 
impersonally. Impersonality is abhorrent to 
the media. It is dullness itself, when what is 
wanted is colour, controversy, confrontation, 
many voices and much emphasis. I expect that 
there are judges who can be as good and care- 
ful on the screen as they are on the Bench, but 
no one can read this book and imagine Judge 
Pickles as one of them. 


Banishing the ghost 


Drudlla Cornell . 

JAMES BOYD WHITE 
Heracles’ Bow 

2Wpp. Madison : University of Wisconsin 
Press. £19,15. 

0299104109 

If there is a ghost haunting the legal academy, 
his the ghost of Nihilism. Can it be’ banished 
“‘Ply by an appeal to the shared meanings the 
linguistic and ethical community provides us 
with? James Boyd White thinks not. In Hera- 
tfei* Bow , he argues that we cannot predeter- 
roine the boundaries of our community so as to 
wrd off an innovative Interpretation of legal 
Prc^nt. Nor, indeed, would White wnnl us 
to by; for the very life of the law depends on its 
jjwgniiion of a plurality of interpretation, 
is the process of adjudication, if not the 
of. both sides of the story? A good judi- 
opinion for White is one that incorporates 
!™ ^ P°nds to the divergent versions of real- 
1[ y presented to the court. A reconciliation of 


the opposing parties’ contradictory realities 
can never be successful unless the judge, in 
giving an opinion, does not pretend that the 
adjudication was imposed by heaven, or, for 
that matter, by tradition, or pre-established 
community standards. We are part of the story 
we tell, and are responsible for the narrative of 
our community life, which we perpetuate as 
lawyers, law professors and judges in our inter- 
pretations of judicial opinions, statutes and 
regulations. Communities, in White’s view, 
are made, never simply given, and they will be 
no better than the members who make them 
up. 

But does this mean that White thinks that 
the members of the legal community just make 
up the law as we go along, as we in turn create 
our community? Not at all. White recognizes 
that we are constrained by our reality of histor- 
ical understanding. . 

And, for White, we are also constrained by 
the directionality inherent in the text itself. 
White wantB us to recognize the force of the 
outward clash. We are grappling with real 
materials when we interpret a'statute, a regula- 


A large part of the book consists of his views 
on topics such as Materialism, The Permissive 
Society and Women's Lib. Putting things on 
paper gives time for care and consideration. 
Browsing on the platitudes ought to be safe. 
But no. The Judge has to regret that Christian 
Churches, including “what is left of the Church 
of England”, do not preach that the search for 
materialism is wrong: “the Roman Catholic 
church can hardly do it, being so very wealthy 
and ostentatious itself'. No judge with any 
sense would say that, let alone write it, unless 
he was certain that it would not be repeated. 
Repetition often means distortion. If a judge 
gets the reputation of being dismissive of the 
Anglican church as well as anti-Catholic, his 
usefulness on the Bench is diminished. 

In his memorandum of April 1984 Judge 
Pickles had announced that he would not obey 
the Kilmuir Rules, but that “my attitude may 
welt be modified by frank comments from the 
Lord Chancellor”. The Chancellor replied that 
a majority of judges favoured the retention of 
the Rules. In March 1985 the judge gave to the 
Daily Telegraph his views on sentencing and 
prison regimes - “too much idleness” and “tax- 
payers are not getting value”. The frnnk com- 
ments which he then received included the 
Chancellor’s view that there was a prima facie 
case of judicial misbehaviour. 

This produced another patient memoran- 
dum in which the judge explained once again 
“the basic difficulty” that he was a radical while 
Lord Hailsham was a conservative. It was his 
duty, he wrote, to try to improve things and if 
necessary he would bring his proposals for re- 
form before the public. These were itemized 
from (a) to (k), the last - surely appropriate in 
the circumstances - being the abolition of the 
office of Lord Chancellor. He would, he said, 
protect his position by representations to Par- 
liament and the media so that “public opinion 


tion, a judicial opinion. The text does not simp- 
ly exist as the mirror image of the interpreters. 
In White’s words, “We are the servants of the 
text, not just its masters.” A properly framed 
dialectic understands how communities are 
constituted by the texts that make up our tradi- 
tion as the texts themselves are given meaning 
in and through the process of interpretation. 

It is precisely White’s insistence on the real- 
ity of the text, that leads to his optimism that 
the meaningful narratives embedded in the 
great literary works and in the elegantly argued 
judicial opinions cannot completely lose their 
meaning. One can agree with White, that the 
possibility for the reconstitution of meaning 
can never be forever lost as long as human 
beings and the texts of our tradition continues 
to exist. Even so, the question remains 
whether or not White comes to terms with the 
fall extent of the conoslon of shared valnes and 
standards for interpretation in our own legal 
community. Who is the “we” to which he 
* appeals? His confidence that there is indeed 
such a “we" neglects the fall impact of the 
differences m the legal community, differences 


Towards the silent system 


% Porter 

^JHGARBTDeLACV 

^Reform hi Lancashire, 1700-1850: A 

m local administration • 

' St34iT hOSter Univeraity Press - £29 - 50 ' 

bflea ehsy to explain how the bad old 
of Georgian England - "Old Corruption” 
•' ^® We Ptfode by the Victorians. We owed 
! Lt a 8 e of itnprovemeat" to the dedicated 
. "^“^ofupstandlng reformers- some Benth- 
■ , others Evangelical - who exposed evils 
- Caamploned reform. Latterly this progres- 
has been challenged by a new 
associated with neo-Marxists and 
V For them, the roll-call of reform 

L^oS^opr Lafr, of hospitals, of education; 

W'foofts; and id forth - embodies not 


enlightened humanitarianisra, but repressive 
control. So which interpretation should we 

Ch Sher, contends Margaret DeLacy in her 
orieluai and exemplary study of grass-roots 
prison reform. Forboth arehopeMy trapped 
in caricatures about the Georgians and he 
Victorians. The old-style Lancashire gaol - 
Lancaster Castle is here the focus- was not the 
den of filth, vice, craelty and direare portrayed 

bv Victorian reformers and subsequent histo- 

S'oSrtTpUed SS>»^“b61, 

wot thefr own clothes, nndnogot^Wms 

withpUabletolMra^seem^^j^^^^^^^ 

classic penology* wiohteenth' century , the ; 


may come to my aid". 

On August 7, 1985, there was another article 
in the Daily Telegraph in which he said that he 
would not be stifled. In September he was 
summoned to an interview with the Lord Chief 
Justice. He joins in the general admiration for 
Lord Lane as a judge and as a chief justice, 
though under the latter head he has reserva- 
tions that cast doubt on Lord Lane's radical- 
ism. But on this occasion he could not have 
been treated better, he writes. He took the 
pledge not to publish any more articles until he 
retired. 

But he is not the stuff of which total abstain- 
ers are made. Six months later, in February 
1986, he contributed an article to the Guardian 
beginning “I have things to say which must be 
stud” and then proceeded to say tbem . “The 
reaction to it was immediate and torrential”, 
he writes; “at last a judge who would talk". 
Floating on the torrent were the media repre- 
sentatives, “lively, alert, inquiring, unstuffy 
people - my sort of people ... as stimulating 
as bathing in a mountain stream". And then 
within a few days a contract for this book. 

But from Jove no thunderbolt. “Going hill 
out into the public arena had looked danger- 
ous, but seemingly had brought safety. I had a 
hot line to the media now.” 

The Kilmuir Rules are dead, he says, but 
there have to be rules; so lie sets out the Pickles 
rules which he commends to his colleagues and 
within which lie will spread himself thinly, but 
“as no circuit judge has done before: I work for 
the public and I am accountable to them”. It is, 
however, to the Lord Chancellor and not to the 
public that the Courts Act 1971 section 17(4) 
entrusts the behaviour of circuit judges. If 
necessary. Judge Pickles says, he will protect 
his position by applying for judicial review. !i is 
at this point that the prudent reviewer lays 
down his pen. 


of extortion, brutalization, barbarity or even 
high death-rates. The local loyalties of the gen- 
try magistrates who oversaw it gave -them a 
strong motive to ensure it stayed minimally 

decent. • 

All this was to change. From around the 
1780s, lavish new prison construction was set in 
train (recent overcrowding, and consequent, 
typhus outbreaks triggered the change, which 
was more sanitarian than humanitarian). Arid 
with new buildings came new stigmatizing 
regimes: prison clothing, prison food, segre- 
gation, tegular labour, religious instruction - 
in short, that whole puritanical movement to- 
wards greater supervision of prisoners summed 
up iii panoptidsm, In the "silent system” and 
the “separate system’’. As DeLacy argues, to- 
day's radical historians have been right to see 
such reforms as aiming to smash prison com- 
munity life and to "grind rogues honest". AH 
this fras easier skid than dOne. For less changed 
In reality than in ideOlogy. The buildfogs and 


which have been especially emphasized in re- 
cent times by women and by ethnic or other 
minorities. White, in other words, does not 
adequately take into account the power rela- 
tions (hat can all too easily be masked in the 
appeal to a “we". There is need to refer to such 
extreme situations as war and torture, which, 
as Elaine Scarry has eloquently argued in The 
Body In Pain, have as their purpose the des- 
truction of the “world-meaning" of the oppo- 
nent, because even in our mundane, day-to- 
day encounters, relations of domination thwBit 
and even apparently destroy attempts at the 
reconstitution of meaning. 

Yet White is undoubtedly right, that it is 
only through our commitment and recommit- 
ment to the project of shared meanings, a pro-' 
ject he believes to be inherent in the very idea 
of the rule of law, that allows us to banish the 
ghost of nihilism. Heracles’ Bow serves as a 
powerful reminder that nothing can secure us 
against ethical dissolution, other than our own 
ethical commitment to heed and respect the 
voice of the other. The grace of his own writing 
underscores his call to civility. 


the regulations were new, but the old, rela- 
tively easy-going habits remained - so much so, 
that it was a well-known irony of foe early 
Victorian prison that old lags found conditions 
inside far more comfortable thnn life outside or 
in the workhouse. 

We are at lust abolishing the Victorian luna-' 
tic asylum. We would have better justification 
for abolishing its sister institution. -One of the 
ideological props of the modern prison hns 
been the claim that it represents* progress over 
what came before. Dr DeLacy's perceptive 
study exposes this claim aa essentially bogus. 


Medicine, Patients and the Law by Margaret 
Brazier (373pp. Periguin. £5.95.0 14 022557 9) 
was published recently; The author writes in 
her preface that the. book is ^intended to 
provide a picture of the role of the law In 
medical practice todays and to highlight those . 
areas where the law is woefully inadequate" 
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New Paperbacks 

ANGLO-NORMAN 
ENGLAND 
: : ' 1066-1166 . 


Behind the lines 



Anglo-Noiman 
England 1066-1166 

MARJORIE CHEBNALL 

‘Marjorie Chibnallhaa provided a 
concise conspectus Which makes 
twenty years of historical research both 
accessible and intelligible to the 
general reader. Students too, will seize 
upon it gleefully as a labour-saving aid 
. . .a splendid achievement.' 

Timar Literary Supplement 
248 pages, paperbaok £6*50 
(0 631 1 6 43 9 6) 

Marriage and Love 
In England 

1300-1840 

ALANMACFARLANE 

'One of the most original and best- 
grounded works to nave appeared on 
the history of the British family in the 
last twenty years ... It will, I believe, 
sliift the whole ground of argument In 
family history for the better, and set a 
new framework for debate for the next 
tan years. 1 New Society _ 

3BB pages, paperback E8.9B . 


Women of the 
Medieval World 

Edited by 

JUUUS KKRSHNER and 
SUZANNE F.WEMPLE 

'This collection of fourteen essays 
exhibit collectively a generally ugh 
standard of scholarship and are the 
result of very thorough Btudy of original 
material. ..will be of benefit to anyone 
Interested in medieval women, general 
and particular. ' - 
Tbe Ricardian 

‘outstanding contributions to women’s 
. history 1 History Today 

.SaraHT"" 1 ' 

Society and History 
InEngllsh 
RenalssanceVerse 
LADRO MARTINSS 

- 'Its, profusion of ideas about the 
semiotics of Renaissance poetry and 
about die information thatcan fee. 
decoded from thatpaatry makes It of ' 
considerable Interest to all involved in 
English Renaissance studies/ 

' mo p g^pfeman^ 

Gorbachev 

ZHOREg MEDVEDEV 

•In this admirable biography Zhores 

- raedvedev tells us ell there is to know/ 
DollyTeJegreph 

Zhores Medvedev, the distinguished 
Soviet scientist and writer has revised 
tbte authoritative biography to take 
account of Chernobyl and the Iceland 
Summit. 


Blackwell 

MB Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1JF 
Suite 1 503, 433 Park Avenue South, 
Wew.VorlLWYjOQie: . . .. ; . : 
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Lorna Sage 

The 1987 International PEN Congress at Luga- 
no (where Italian efficiency, they say. com- 
bines with Swiss charm) had for its theme the 
literature of frontiers and borders, and for its 
opening speaker Anthony Burgess, who cele- 
brated Joyce as the exemplary refugee from 
national, centralizing culture, "on the fringe of 
ail things", a prophet of total semantic viability 
- at least in Europe. (Burgess’s theory has 
anyway always been that Joyce's Dublin, with 
its sailors and pubs, is really Trieste; from 
which it follows as the night the day that, espe- 
cial ly since there were almost no Jews in the 
Dublin of 1904, the secret original of Leopold 
Bloom must have been Itaio Svevo.) After his 
talk, continuing to prove his point, he rushed 
off to Geneva to collect the Europa prize (for 
novels published in French) for Le Royaume 
des micreants , better known to grudging Brit- 
ish monoglots as The Kingdom of the Wicked. 
Not that translation (a major topic at Lugano) 
is an unmixed blessing. David Leavitt, the 
American author of Family Dancing , told a 
cautionary tale about how a phrase of his about 
engaging with the dust (from whence we come, 
et cetera) came out in Russian translation as a 
plea for dabbling in the dirt - pornographers’ 
lib. 

An international misunderstanding of a less 
literary kind looms, too. It's planned to stage 
next year's PEN Congress in South Korea, in 
Seoul, which is conveniently awash with 
money in anticipation of the 1988 Olympics, 
but also of course very much in the news for 
political violence and human rights violations 
of all kinds, including press censorship. The 
Lugano Congress divided on a motion to re- 
consider the venue brought by the American 
delegation, and backed by a largely Northern/ 
Protestant group of centres - among them the 
Scandinavians, the DDR, and the Dutch, who 
offered Amsterdam as an alternative venue. 
The motion, however, was lost, with the result 
that the British President of International 
PEN, Francis King, finds himself presiding 
over a most divided body politic. The argu- 
ments run so far very much along the same 
lines as those concerning sporting and cultural 
sanctions against South Africa. Pro-Seoul cen- 
tres will argue that going to South Korea can 
only, In its small way, encourage the govern- 
ment to clean up its act; and that there are 
already signs of pre-Olympic liberalization 
(though these may not be altogether easy to 
discern: witness the Guardian headline last 
week, "Journalists heartened by light sent- 
ences”, above a story about Seoul newspaper- 
men “who violated government media guide- 
lines-by publishing them”). The other side, of 
course, will argue that South Korean dissidents 
themselves would prefer PEN not to go; and 
that going will be thoroughly ineffective, since 
delegates will be mostly too ignorant of South 
Korean problems (and the language) to inter- 
fere constructively. There is some talk of a 
fact-finding mission. Meanwhile American 
PEN (President, Susan Sontag) will meet in the ' 
autumn to decide whether to boycott the Inter- 
national Congress for the first time in its. his- 
tory. ! s 

★ ★ ★ 

The newly formed W. H. Auden Society has 
founding members running through a celebrity 
alphabet 1 from John Bayley to Sir Stephen 
Spender and Edward Upward, most of them 
with a personal connection, some particularly 
eager, according to the Auden scholar and co- 
secretary Katherine Bucknell (herself a Junior 
Research Fellow of Worcester College) to dis- 
pel the mi^nta of High Table talk about what a 
bore Au^len turned out; to be at the last, in. his 
final ("not pariiculariy ; appealing”) Oxford 
persona. WouUj-be; members are being asked 
for a “voluntary” fee of £3 or $5 to pay for 
postage Of on annual newsletter and a directory 
of members. Any further activities Wifi depend 
on donations, of which there have already been 
a few from Americans of, one gathers, rather 
more than five dollars (there are urgent plans 
to immortalize the enterprise as the w. H.; 
Auden Corp Inc, to give gifts a tax-free status). 

Perhaps the nlost distictive feature of the 
• undertaking i* though it has, strfetty speaking, • 
rio formal connect ion with the Society^ Willbe 


the publication at around eighteen-month in- 
tervals of a hardback Auden Studies volume by 
the Oxford University Press, which will launch 
Auden into the Hardy/Yeats “Annual” league. 
The first volume, edited by Nicholas Jenkins 
and Katherine Bucknell (who is also editing 
the juvenilia for Faber) is due next year, and 
will contain a good deal of manuscript ma- 
terial. in particular a selection from Auden's 
earlier letters to Spender, now in the Berg 
Collection in New York. Early Auden will pre- 
dominate, in fact, with (for example) a piece by 
John Bridgen on the possible influence of Au- 
den's sixth-form teacher Frank McEachren. 
and thoughts on 1930s book - and manuscript - 
collecting. Naomi Mitchison is offering a com- 
mentary on how she cut Auden's original con- 
tribution on writing (which will be printed) for 
her early 1930s Gollancz school textbook, An 
Outline for Boys and Girls, much disliked at 
the time by Anglican Bishops for failing to 
mention Christianity. Partly because any “Col- 
lected Letters” is a long way in the future, the 
stress of Auden Studies is likely to be on those 
that can be printed now, and on biographical 
and bibliographical rather than critical topics. 
(Anyone wishing to join the W. H. Auden 
Society should write either to Katherine Buck- 
nell, 70 Lexham Gardens, London W8 5JB, or 
to Nicholas Jenkins, 409 Hamilton Hall, Col- 
umbia University, New York 10027). 

★ * * 

The Centre for Policy Studies will be hosting an 
evening colloquium on July 3 which sets itself 
the question “English, our English?” The 
tones in which one might ask such a question 
(let alone answer it) get more diverse, and the 
proprietary claims more pressing, moment by 
moment. For example: the government of 
Guyana has just set up a new Literary Prize, 
run by the University of Guyana, in George- 
town, for works “in English but widely inter- 
preted to include- varieties of English” by 
Guyanese nationals at home or abroad, with 
prizes for works of poetry and fiction 
(US$5,000 each) and a prize for a first book in 
either category (US$3,000 - though all prizes 
are payable In the currency of the country in 


winch I he winner is resident). The aim 
encourage “the development of good creaM^ 
writing among Guyanese in particular Z 
Caribbean writers in general” and it is 
osed that subsequent years will se e prizes far 
works of ‘general literary and academic 
merit . 1 n short you might say, a do-it-youZ 
development, a self-help Whitbread. 

Closing date for entries, which must have 
been published between June 1985 and Mav 
1987 and should be submitted by their pub. 
lishers, is July 15. 1987. All entries should be 
sent to The Guyana Prize Management Cbm. 
mittec, c/o the Vicc-Chnncellor, University of 
Guyana, PQ Box 10, 1110 Georgetown 
Guyann, South America. The Centre forPoh' 
cy Studies Colloquium will take place at theSt 
James’s Court Hotel, Buckingham Gate, Lon. 
don SW1 . The registration fee is £25 and forth, 
er information can be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Associates, Centre for Policy 
Studies, 8 Wilfred Street, London SW1E6PL 
Tel: 01 630 5818. 

★ ★ * 

The Book Trust went some way towards jus- 
tifying its semi-privatized slogan ("The Inde- 
pendent Voice for Readers”) last week, by 
boldly going into print with its own preelec- 
tion “Book Manifesto”. A copy has been sent 
to every parliamentary candidate. The head- 
ings - “Education and Library Spending" 
(down), “Arts Council Funding" (down) and 
“VAT on Books” (threatened, and the only 
thing likely to go up) - tell what is by now a 
familiar story, a kind of soundless howl amid 
the raised voices of the election campaign. The 
real strategy, though, which possibly indicates 
the source of the tremor in the Independent 
Voice, is to quote politicians' deathless prose 
back at them. For example; who said that "the 
priceless nature and quality of the English lan- 
guage ... is a valuable export asset ... vital 
for our future prosperity, it is the basis for the 
language of computers and information tech- 
nology”? Right: PnulChannon And who said, 
in 1982, that “Books unlock the secrets and 
wonders of the world”? Right again: it wh 
M argaret Thatcher. 


The periodicals: Scripsi 


Duncan Wu 

SCRIPSI 

Volume 4, No 2; November 1986. Ormond 
College, University of Melbourne, Parkville, 
Victoria 3002 Australia. 

A$32. 


In format and content the Australian quarterly 
Scripsi resembles the British Agenda, but is 
distinguished by a rare enthusiasm for spot- 
lighting new or forgotten authors. August 
Kleinzahler, a fine but little-known American 
poet, was first featured in the June 1984 issue - 
“The sheer accomplishment of these poems 
needs to be not only stated but made known", 
wrote Kenneth Cox. And in April 1985, Scripsi 
. carried the first translation of the work of 
Fedcrigo Tozzi, a remarkable Italian novelist 
mentioned in Pound’s Guide to Kulchur. ' 
The magazine is designed so that reviews 
and essays complement poetry and prose, and 
its use of poets and novelists as reviewers Indi- 
cates a belief in the interrelation of literature 
■ and criticism. In an interview in the June 1984 
issue, the subject was discussed with Northrop 
Frye: “I think that writers deperid-on critics 
: .... to express a form of articulateness which 

• they have nothing to do with as wrltere". 

Harold Bloom, in a , later discussion (July 
1986), (smoreradical: “Iflaskmyselfwhatitis 
that I remember In criticism, it does not differ 

• frbm What l remember in poetry”, Both critics 
..attacked academic-theory for coming between 

‘ . the, Reader and literary , eXperience. Nqrthrop 
: Frye pointed out. “the immense ease with 
which an undergraduate will accept a theory of 
1 criticism as a substitute for the experience of 
v. literature'' , ..while - Bloom described Geoffrey 
‘Harttg&n “the largest,. single American 
casualty of the influence of Derrida arid .Paul 
, ■ de MariU a- . £ .. . 

'* /Thanks to ti&usebfpaetsand novelists, the 

:• : -i .' 

- 1 Villa's: - i-.-. ... \ •} .-. • 


reviews and essays in Scripsi are neither 
theoretical nor academic, but seek to promote 

literature itself. Recent contributions have in- 
cluded Thbm Gunn’s review of an anthology of 
American poetry, Peter Levi’s sermon on 
David Jones, and James Lauglilin on Pound. 
To assist the reader, reviews of new publica- 
tions are often accompanied by related ma- 
terial. Thus, the review of a novel by Michel 
Toumler in June 1984 Is supplemented by new 
translations of a story, Ills essay on Gide, an 
by a critical introduction to his work. . 

Such comprehensive treatment could 
seen ns reflecting the desire to counter a seiw 
of cultural isolation, but the irony Is that m 
of the Australian poets represented here-su 
as John A. Scott, John Tranter and GigRJJJ- 
are hardly known in Britain. Nor, on the a 
hand, is Peter Porter’s claim “that we 
flichingly European" (November 1986) 
out by their work. 

Gary Catalano, reviewing anthologies . 
contemporary British and Australian 
points out that “the debate on contempow 
literature’’ would disappear “if we read 
some of the cupboard modernists in the 5 ® 
anthologies" (April 1985). Scripsi aims to bM 
modernism out of the cupboard; one co P if 
further and suggest that its introduction W - 
work of objectl vist poets like George PP“ 
Charles Reznikov and Louis Zukovsky tesu j . 
to a desire to place Australian writing' 7"^* 
modernist context that originates in Ain ^ 

• But despite a healthy eclecticism, 

! not dpetrinaire: Scott’s post-modern#. ^ 
sits happily alongsidei poems by Port 
translations of Martial, Dante, Flaubert, . 

/-I..:, omnrin Otuep 1 . 


iiiuuorn icaueis uiu 

chialiSm or partisanship, the editors n IP 
r dticed a magazine that, for its informed w 
, age of both Australian and world 

•; "deserves the attention of an internationn . 

; fence.-. v... : . \ •* ■'■■■■ ■ 
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Change in the Soviet 
Union 

to _ The study of Soviet politics cannot be 
Spared to the study of. say. French politics, 

* Alistair McAuley suggests (Letters, June 
a First, the French Government does not, 
cannot, withdraw visas from or expel 
Siting scholars or curtail their travelling and 
bodying facilities. The Soviet Government can 
sad does all these things and uses its powers to 
uicourage those scholars who are well dis- 
potfd towards it. Second, statistical nnd fac- 
ial information about French political life and 
the French Government arc available, and 
oany conflicting opinions nre openly ex- 
pressed. A rigorous methodology of study is 
therefore a possibility. Things are somewhat 
different in the Soviet Union. Glasnost has not, 
for instance, allowed the publication of 
gamine statistics or free travel round the 
country for the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion. Sovietologists must, therefore, rely on 
official or unofficial accounts, or be reduced to 
vague speculations. 

Official accounts ought to be considered sus- 
pect in any country and particularly in one 
riieie disinformation is so well developed. 
Archie Brown, it seems to me, dismisses all un- 
official Russian accounts, not just the dissident 
ones. (And even dissidents often know the 
, country better than Western visitors.) Russ- 
ians inside and outside the Soviet Union have 
been writing and saying the same thing: 
nothing very much has changed, Academician 
Sakharov, whom Mr Brown is so fond of quot- 
ing, has recently said that the release of politi- 
cal prisoners (surely an important matter) has 
almost ceased. Western diplomats, even senior 
rates, are, like Western academics, less reliable 
witnesses of what constitutes far-reaching re- 
forms than Russians. Their frequently poor 
knowledge of the language, privileged way of 
life, limited circle of acquaintance and a desire 
not to antagonize the authorities, all make it 
impossible for them to judge what is happening 
or not happening in the country. 

What we are left with are vague speculations 
sod optimistic predictions about the country, 
b his review (March 27) Archie Brown man- 
ages to create a cheerful, optimistic picture of a 
<wuitry undergoing profound changes, with- 
out naming any of them. Instead, he talks of 
ibe "unreformed Soviet system", allowing us 
to suppose that there is a reformed one, of 
fierce political debates in official publications, 
rithout pointing out that these debates rarely 
touch on the central issues and, on the whole, 
ffpeat officially sanctioned criticism of stick- 
in-the-mud bureaucrats. This is hardly new. 
«alin blamed the excesses of collectivization 
°n local officials. Gorbachev blames the fact 
lhat perestroika is but an endless promise of 
future reforms on local bureaucrats. 

1 • HELEN SZAMUELY. 

7 ‘Lofha Road, London W 12. 

Herbert Norman 

* add a few words to Nicholas 
toys comments on Chapman Pincher's 
, labyrinths of treason (May 22)7 

this book Mr Plncher categorically states 
; a, i l rbe rt Norman, the Canadian Ambassa- 
r to Egypt, 1956-7' was a Soviet ngent in the 
J™i an diplomatic service who was both a 
wikctor*.(that is, one supplying dociimen- 
“v ^nforniatiori to the Soviet Government) 

. man; who influenced policy formation to 
[.^advantage. 

is untrue. Herbert Norman was a 
. Mian public servant whose understanding 
? nd advice to General Douglas 
^atributed significantly to one of 
lat ^ me rican statesmanship: the 

oi -With Japan and the rapid restoration . 

jL, to honourable and fruitful place in 
.^tematiqnar community. ' 
cirSS 8 a VC *V considerable literature on the 
i; f ^bert jNoiman, inevitably focused 
l^^^^satloris riiade in- (he United States 
t E^ s ^Communlst and an enemy of 
Pinchbr is aware of the 
t he hag been very selective in his 
•SubIu ii J k he ;has relied almost 


^^^tto^tely ProfesiKjr , Banos's book ab- 


out Norman has been shown to be an exercise 
much like Pincher’s Too Secret Too Long on 
the career of Sir Roger Hollis, that is, an 
indictment founded on suppositious associa- 
tions of people and on undocumented and 
unproven allegations: fiction, not fact, about 
dead and defenceless men. 

Anyone interested in the reliability of 
Barros as a source should read Reg Whitaker’s 
article “Return to the Crucible: The persecu- 
tion of Herbert Norman" in the November 
1986 issue of the Canadian Forum. And so 
should Pincher. 

Mr Pincher’s wish to call attention to the 
Soviet influence in British public life is laud- 
able enough, but with enemies like Pincher the 
Soviet Union does not need friends in Britain. 
It may be trite to say so, but it is worth 
remembering that truth is an essential part of 
the armoury of a free people. 

H. S. FERNS. 

L Kesieven Close. Sir Harry's Road, Birmingham. 

Beveridge and 
Unemployment 

Sir, - In a review (May 15) of War and Social 
Change: British society in the Second World 
War, edited by Harold L. Smith, Patrick 
Renshaw writes that “full employment was one 
of the fundamental assumptions on which 
Beveridge based his welfare proposals”. 

In fact the Beveridge report on Social 
Security and Allied Services states: “The Plan 
for Social Security provides benefit for a 
substantial volume of unemployment ... it 
has been assumed that, in the industries now 
subject to insurance, the average rate of 
unemployment will in future be about 10 per 
cent and that over the whole body of insured 
employees in Class I unemployment will 
average about per cent" (average unem- 
ployment is taken “through good years and 
bad”). 

Beveridge did assume that mass unemploy- 
ment as known in the 1930s would be abolished 
and he hoped that actual post-war unemploy- 
ment would be less than the above figures, but 
his proposals, and the corresponding financial 
plan, were based on an essentially cautious and 
prudent assessment of the future. 

T. BARNA. 

Beonacre, Westmeston, Sussex. 

'Writing Culture' 

Sir, - James Clifford (Letters, May 22) com- 
pleteiy misleads your readers when he writes of 
“all the long negative reviews" of Margaret 
Mead and Samoa. In fact, the distinguished 
Samoan author Albert Wendt, Professor of 
Pacific Literature in the Universities of the 
South Pacific, who knows and understands 
Samoa much more intimately than the odd few 
Americans mentioned by Clifford, has de- 
scribed Margaret Mead and Samoa as “the 
most important study” of Samoans “made this 
century by a non-Samoap" , and as a “devastat- 
ing refutation" of the conclusions reached 
by Margaret Mead in Coming of Age in 

“For many years", Wendt wrote in 1982, “I, 
like many other Samoans, knew that Mead s 
generalizations about us and adolescence were 
inaccurate , to say the least. Derek Freeman has 
* set the picture right . He sees ,us honestly, 
he doesn’t try to hide the disturbing side. His 
work is a major contribution to understanding 
who and what we Samoans are; m fact, to 
understanding what people are like, every- 

Wh fono sense, as Gifford falsely asserts, do I 

demonstrably erroneous conclusions of 1928 

politically and rhetorically accountable . 
Nation^ University, Canberra.' 


Edward Thomas 

Sir, - 1 am sorry that Stan Smith has taken such 
umbrage at my review of his Edward Thomas 
(Letters. May 29). I tried to suggest that his 
book made a lively argument with which in 
fairness one might disagree, ideally in the spirit 
of friendly, even if strong, debate. 

I did not discuss Mr Smith’s chapter on Wil- 
liam James’s social phenomenology because, 
while it seemed a provocative area of study, I 
found it to be the least clear and least convinc- 
ing part of his book. I assumed (since the book 
is a student guide) that Smith had not had space 
to sketch his argument fully and focused my 
energies elsewl, -e. 

I would regret making “a fragile but signifi- 
cant association” betwen a poem and the his- 
torical moment in which it was written appear 
“totally gratuitous”. There is an important 
connection between literature and history, and 
I recognize the difficulty of describing such 
associations at all. But the association Smith 
introduced seemed more “fragile" than "signi- 
ficant”. Smith said that a particular passage in 
The South Country was “one major source” 
(his words, not mine) for the poem “Old Man”. 
He went on to say that the poem's “sources in 
the prose release its historical secret”. This 
secret, as nearly as I can make out on returning 
to the book, has to do with a series of dockers' 
strikes between 1889 and 1913 to which the 
source passage in The South Country appar- 
ently referred. (It now seems clear that Smith 
did not mean that the passage referred to 
strikes which occurred after The South Country 
appeared in 1909, but only to ones that occur- 
red before, even though he mentioned both.) 1 
accept that there is almost certainly a connec- 
tion between the passage in The South Country 
and “Old Man”, and I accept that there might 
be a connection between the passage in The 
South Country and the strikes; thus perhaps I 
ought to accept that there might be a connec- 
tion between “Old Man" and the strikes. But 
even so, it is indeed a fragile connection and its 
significance is not at all clear. 

Uncleamess seems to be precisely what in- 
terests Smith. He argues that the poem “sup- 
presses the historical resonance of the prose" 
and goes on to say that “this is exactly how the 
symbol derives its suggestive power". Thus, 
Smith cannot tell us what the significance is of 
the association he is at pains to introduce, he 
can only insist that it is there. This bespeaks a 
particular theory of poetic meaning which any- 
one with a healthily sceptical attitude might 
question. The suppression of the historical se- 
cret of The South Country can just as easily be 
explained by the passage of time between the 
writing of the two pieces and the changes this 
wrought in Thomas himself. 

As I said in my review, "The South Country 
was written in 1908, ’Old Man’ in 1914. In the 
interim Thomas saw the birth of his third child, 
had a nervous breakdown and recovered, con- 
sidered divorcing his wife, met Frost, observed 
the outbreak of the war and, above all, became 
a poet". It was, in my view, a different man 
who wrote the poem from the one who had 
written the prose; moreover, the poem 
emerged from a different historical moment 
to that of the prose. It is, in Smith's own words, 
the prose passage “which links the condition of 
'workiess, homeless men' with that of a vagrant 
‘inmost true self’. Six years later in the poem 
these men are. forgotten and the problem of 

INFORMATION, PLEASE— 

James Kirkup : letters, reminiscences, photo- 
graphs, etc; for a literary biography. 

Aklko Takemoto. 

1347 Hiratani. ZenUnjl, Ka g awn ' Jn P an - 

Edward Molyneux (1891-1974), couturier: 
personal reminiscences, photographs or 
sketches of his designs, or actual clothes; for a 
biography. 

Peter Hope Lumlcy. 

84 Kensington High Street. London W8 4SG. 

Princess Katherine Dashkova (1743-1810); tiny 
relevant material, other than (hat in available 
biographies; for a new biography. 

Guy Daniels. 

do James Edmonston, 1 Si Peter's Close. Lugwar- 
dine. Hereford HR1 4AT. 

Alexander Allan -Shqnd’. (1844^1930), Head? 
Office Manager, PnjT’s Bank, and .adviser in 


remembering has itself become a central 
theme. 

What seems most interesting about the kinds 
of similarities Smith notices in Thomas’s prose 
and poems is not how they suggest that two 
pieces of writing arc the same, but how they 
suggest they are different. It is how they are 
different that illuminates the development of 
the man and of the poet. (I use the word "de- 
velopment” again, despite Smith's objection, 
because I believe thatThomns did develop as a 
poet, regardless of whether he developed more 
before 1914, when he wrote his first poem, 
than afler.) Smith says I overlooked the 
biographical details he included in his opening 
chapter. In fact, I did notice them, but I should 
have pointed out that by con fining these details 
to one chapter he did not integrate them into 
his argument. 

KATHERINE BUCKNELL. 

Worcester College. Oxford. 

'Thin Ice' 

Sir, -Compton Mackenzie's Thin Ice is not, as 
Gerald Mangan describes it (May 29), “a first- 
person narrative in the voice of a blackmailed 
homosexual'’. It is a first-person narrative all 
right, but the narrator is a heterosexual lifelong 
friend of the blackmailed MP. The point does 
have some importance, since the distancing 
effect, rather than a direct account, is the main ' 
cause of the restrained power which makes this 
book the best of Mackenzie's novels. 

EDWIN MORGAN. 

19 Wliiitingchanie Court. Glasgow. 

Narrative Fainting 

Sir, - Norbert Lynton has got me wrong (Let- 
ters, May 15). I wasn't asking for '“master- 
pieces"' (to quote Lynton quoting whom?) in 
his Narrative Painting show (Commentary, 
May 1). I was objecting to the didactic catalogue 
in which lie writes of mediocre works as if they 
were masterpieces - because in order to do this 
he has had to avoid giving them the attention 
that he, himself, claims any work deserves. 

One of Lynton’s strictures I do accept, be- 
cause I was most annoyed to discover that after 
proof-reading my text lost the following: 
“Among the most attractive works are those by 
living painters: Anne Buchanan, Craigie 
Aitchison and Andrzej Jackowski." 

JOHN NASH. 

4 Village Way, London SE21. 

Charles Rutherston 

Sir, - Lorna Sage's interesting account of 
Manchester City Art Galleries' loan scheme 
(Behind the Lines, May 15) contains an 
inaccuracy. Charles Rutherston of Bradford 
was the brother of Sir William Rothenstein and 
hence the uncle (not the brother) of the former 
Director of the Tate Gallery, Sir John Rolhen- 
stein. 

CHARLES CLARKE. 

Annesgrove, Bishopstown Avenue, Cork, Republic 
of Ireland. 

Etruscan Life and Afterlife , edited by Larissa 
Bonfante, reviewed by David Ridgway in the. 
TLS of May 29, U published in the United 
Kingdom at the price of £28 by Ads and 
. Phillips, Warminster. 


early Melji Japan, 1870s: papers and informa- 
tion about descendants* 

Olive Cjtcckland. 

18 Ferry Path, Cambridge CB41HB. 

Margaret Llewelyit-Davies: personal recollec- 
tions, diaries, letters, pamphlets; speeches, 
etc, fora biography commissioned to celebrate 
the centenary of her General Secretaryship of 
the Co-Operative Women's Guild. 

Diane Pnskin. 

Co-Operative Women's Guild, 342 Hoc Street. 
London E17 9PX. 

Brian Pen ton, editor of the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph during the 1940s: personal recollec- 
tions or information about his activities ..in 
Britain; for a biography. 

Patrick Buckridge. 

Australian -Studies Centre, 28 Russell Square, 
London WC1B 5DS. > . v . .. 
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llie apt and the absurd 


Richard Osborne 

GIUSEPPE VERDI 
La travinta 
Glynde bourne 

There is a terseness - emotionally, rhetorical- 
ly, and dramatically -about Verdi’s La traviatn 
that would seem to make it peculiarly well 
suited to a theatre as intimate and a company 
as expert und finely honed as Glyndehourne’s 
reputedly is. Yet the first night of Peter Hall’s 
new production was a puzzling affair: an even- 
ing that left one rummaging around for reasons 
why a production so grandly designed and so 
bravely conducted (by Bernard Haitink) man- 
aged to add up to less than the sum of its parts. 
Some of the irritants will vanish with time. The 
LPO strings will learn to play the Act 1 Prelude 
less rustily, and the end of Act 1 is bound to be 
revised. It simply doesn't do to have Violetta, 
in the very ecstasy of he r passion , pou ring pi nts 
of liquid all over the stage before casting the 
bottle noisily into the wings like a pearly queen 
at the end of a pub knees-up. 

Such aberrations apart, It is dear that the 
+ production’s aim is musical and dramatic veri- 
similitude - a tense, angry drama in the Ibsen 
style -set amid the mingled opulence, genteel 
debauchery, and spurious moral rectitude of 
mid-nineteenth-century French society. John 
Gunter's eye for detail serves Violetta’s Paris 
every bit as well as it did Albert Herring's 
Suffolk. The country house in Act 2 has, very 
properly, a comfortable chasteness that is 
almost English, but Violetta’s salon, and 
. Flora’s, are gloomily alluring, crimson grottoes 
for the prurient rich. Violetta’s bedroom, bril- 
liantly lit by David Hersey, mixes saleroom 
clutter (paintings, elaborate furnishings, and at 
least one memento mori) with huge , looming 
spaces, (he great windows admitting a chilling 
blend of lights: sombre blues, white, and gun- 
metal grey. It is here that Hall and Gunter 
allow themselves a brief moment of Fantasy: 
the white masks of the carnival procession 
playing out their own spectral ballet on the tips 
of poles glimpsed through the sick-room win- 
dow. It was a nice idea, too, to have the revel- 
lers in Act 1 visible offstage 1 behind darkened 
glass. Like the voyeuristic poet in Larkin’s 
“Reasons for Attendance" , we were invited to 
” .inspect the dancers "Shifting intently, face to 
flushed face / Solemnly on the beat of happi- 
ness 4 ’, ■ • 

. Neither the opera nor the theatre itself re- 
sists the scale of Gunter’s scenic conception. 
What is more open to doubt is whether the 
opera can withstand the unremitting: natural- 
ism of Hall's direction. Hall is on record as 
, wanting to present the work not as a weepie but 
as ,( a protest against hypocrisy”. Such an 
approach serves Germont PS re well enough. 

• Working to Hall's formula, the baritone Brent 
Ellis gives us a formal, stentorian figure, un- 
bending in everthing but bis great redeeming 
cry in Act 3, “Di pift non Incerarmi". He also 
retains his Act 2 cabaletta, usually cut, which 
perfectly captures .bis moral condescension. 

<■- During this, Hall invites him to polish his 
spectacles' with all the complacency of a man / 
' hopelessly convinced of the propriety of his 
. position, as telling a production detail as 
Violetta’s impulsive. lurch for her hairbrush 
when Alfredo bursts into her bedroom in the 
. final act. : 

• Elsewhere, though, . there tealniosttoo much 
sitting around and casual polishing. It ball very 
well presenting GenqontPfire as a well-heeled , 
prig and his son ns n‘ surly youth obsessively, 
pollshipg his gun, but there is asiyet too. Ilttje 
light and shade in both the singing (the produe- 
3 . . -tion is generally bereft of Italian influence) and 
in the acting (Walter MacNeil’s musically resl-.' 
Kent Alfredo is blandness' itself). Too often,' 
-one feels, Hall has conjured up! the dreum-' 
dmbient detail but neglected to teach the 
youthful singers how to act within it. ' 1 

Arid where does, La traviata as a study in 
nineteenth-century hypocrisy leave; Violetta 
herself? Marie McLaughlin is ravish! fig to look 
.at and 'touches us with her strong sense of- 1 
outrage and disbelief wh^tn deathaSronts her 
? in the final act. She is a sf rang singer add ■ > 
night tensions' notwithstanding; a potentially' i 


assured one. But either misdirected or under- 
directed by Hall, and not yet rigorously enough 
coached in a role some of us remember Calias 
singing, she is only just beginning to bring text 
and character into clear focus. Perhaps Violet- 
ta will always etude a young singer, reducing 
Iter to a surrogate Mimi. I remember Giulini 
once observing (hut Mimi is a woman, Violetta 
is the woman; which I took to mean that 
Violetta, in Verdi’s hands, is a great archetypal 
character, as powerfully realized as Antigone 
or Medea, “intensely human yet heroic as 
well”, as Julian Budden puts it. The role de- 
mands - and a house of Glyndebourne's repu- 
tation should provide - a fully mature artist. 
(At the Prom performance oil August 23 
lie ana Cotrubas sings Violetta.) Faced with a 
role of (his magnitude, youthfulness and team 
spirit are not enough. 

Being there 


Careless Love 


Carol Rumens 

WENDY KESSELMAN 
My Sister in This House 
Hampstead Theatre 

Wendy Kessehnan’s play was inspired, like 
Genet's The Maids before it, by an actual event 
in Le Mans during the early I93fls when two 
housemaids apparently went berserk and mur- 
dered their mistress and her daughter. My Sis- 
ter in This House was first performed in Kessel- 
man’s native United States, where, in 1981, it 
won her the Susan Smith Blackburn Award, 
and is now revived in a terse, taut production 
by the Monstrous Regiment and Leicester 
Haymarket Theatre, directed by Nancy 
Meckler. 


Sean French 

It Was Twenty Years Ago Today 
Granada TV 

It would be hard to argue that It Wes Twenty 
Years Ago Today taught the viewer much ab- 
out pop music or politics in the 1960s. No re- 
cord apart from Sgt Peppers Lonely Hearts 
Club Band was even named. The only mention 
of a British political figure in the whole two 
hours was the wonderful International Times 
headline: “Arrest the Home Secretary". 

In fact, the documentary was more like a 
natural history programme than a piece of so- 
cial history. It was an expedition in search of 
primitive exotic creatures, psychedelic coela- 
canths, survivors of what were previously 
thought to be extinct species. The Dutch an- 
archist Robert Jasper Grootveld was tracked 
down to the Kon -Tiki-like raft where he now 
resides, condemned, it seems, perpetually to 
roam the seas in search of another happening. 
Timothy Leary was still the smooth- 
tongued adman for ecstasy: the summer of 
1967 happened, he explained, because the 76 
million members of the post-war American 
baby boom were trained by Dr Spock to be 
“demand fed”. (It took another ex-hippy to 
explain how dangerous Leary’s amiable plausi- 
bility was when put into practice.) Derek 
Taylor represented another branch of the Love 
generation. While other people turned on and 
dropped out, he dropped in, became the Bea- 
tles' press agent and ended up organizing the 
first ever pop festival at Monterey in Cali- 
fornia. 

The different sides came together in an old 
Korean War veteran called Ponderosa Pine. A 
counter-culture Candide, Pine had withdrawn 
from public life in order to cultivate his beard, 
and he now looked like a benevolent, ancient 
mandarin. But his account of the organization 
of the anti-war march on the Pentagon in Octo- 
ber 1967 was shrewd and funny. The march had 
■been planned by a troupe of east-coast agita- 
tors aS a humorous form of media events the 
demonstrators would surround the Pentagon 
and by psychic force cause it to levitate and be 
purged ;of its evil spirits - there was film of a 
delightfully straight-faced Abbie Hoffinan 
announcing it at a press conference. As it. 
turned out the Pentagon did not leave the 
ground, but at 3 am the police did what Hoff- 
man wanted them to do; they attacked the 
peaceful teenagers with rifle butts and batons, , 
showing to the world - as Hoffman says he bad 
planned that the American government's 
policy in South-East Asia was now causing it to 
wage war bn its own children. The programme 
fcas right to give .so much rime , to this march 
because it was a quintessential counter-culture 
lOvent; the participants in the match war? tom 
between those who savf it as a joke, those who;- 
saw it qs an Edpnic mystical experience and 
those who were mqking Shrewd use of )t as a ' 
form of; publicity,-: \ f : ; ■ 

This was the jeal argumeht It Was Twenty ■ 
Years Ago Today.. The summer of loye Was a 
revolution that look' place ijaLon the ibarrj* 
cades but in fheimedia. 'coriducted'byi people. 
Who understood -publicity, ^ 

Ltlhau. Hoffman said that hi j : 


memories were of where he was when he heard 
that Kennedy had been shot, and where he was 
when he first heard Sgt Pepper. The conjunc- 
tion is significant. The album was seen as im- 
portant not because of the intrinsic quality of 
the music but because of its realization of what 
a long-playing record could be: the music more 
than just a collection of songs; the cover more 
than just a photo of the group. 

The summer of love was a perfect subject for 
television because it was in essence a series of 
media events, whether a man wandering round 
Piccadilly Circus with a sign saying “Pot is Fun” 
or Stanley Mouse drawing posters whose let- 
ters meant nothing at all. Timothy Leary in- 
vented an advertising slogan. Other people 
started newspapers, made badges, took out 
full-page ads in The Times to state their opposi- 
tion to the marijuana laws, or arranged love- 
ins. And they tried not to let the media destroy 
them. When - after a mere four months - they 
felt they had milked all the publicity they 
could, the funeral of hippie was held, as 
another media event. (And there was also, 
though not mentioned in the film, a “Provo” 
funeral in Amsterdam and an International 
Times funeral in London.) 

Many of the names, dates and documents 
that were left out of the programme can be 
found in the book written by Derek Taylor to 
accompany it (// Was Twenty Years Ago To- 
day. 287pp. Bantam Press. £12.95. Paperback, 
£6.95. 0 593 01,269 0). Taylor devotes valuable 
space to the actual recording of Sgt Pepper and 
to its cataclysmic influence. There is also a 
good deal of interview material and reproduc- 
tions of classic 60s documents, like "legalize 
cannabis” petitions and William Rees-Mogg’s 
Times leader in support of the jailed Mick 
Jagger. 

Paul Kantner of Jefferson Airplane quoted a 
joke by Robin Williams: “Anyone who can 
remember the 60s wasn't really there.” But, as 
John Sheppard and Simon Albury’s outstand- 
ing documentary showed, memories ate only 
part of the story. And they had the film dips, 
the artefacts and, above all, the LP to prove it. 


AUTHOR. AUTHO R 

Competition No 333 .i 

Readers are invited to Identify {he sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
^ers so that thev reach this offlpa not later than 
July 3. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct set 
of answers opened on that date, or failing, that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guwswork wfU also be token Into consideration; 

: entries, marked “Author, Author 333" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
VOl* 3 Supplement, priory House, St John’s 

Lane London EGlM 4B* The solution itfd ^ulu 
Will appear op July 10. . 

v ; ■ k [ . . ■ • ' r 

’ 1 S , 0nc ^' s “holor Nero found fault with his style 
fhit caice [moriar Without lime] - 
thatSefle^ writes ai a ' 

Boare does pisfie, scilicet by Jlifces, ... . T 

? ?L? ; ! ndKd ) ho " es ‘' and of an open and free 
; 22JJ' “Excellent PHaitfsie', braye notions, ahd 

Sw wherein he , flowed witij that 

i .cl lity, that sometimes it wa* k* okv«„i a u. 
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The play’s outstanding virtue is economy I, 
focuses with almost stifling intensity onS 
characters, a focus heightened by the “im. 
.stairs-downstnirs" arrangement of Stephanto 
Howard s excellent claustrophobic set Th! 
tensions between the opposed couples areZ 
coaled in rigidly correct behaviour and until 
the shrieking denouement, utter silence- (be 
tensions within them arc conveyed i n short 
crisp scenes of dialogue in which not a wordoi 
gesture is superfluous. All four roles are im. 
pcccnhly performed. 

It begins sunnily enough when Lea, given a 
rohust, fetching innocence by Maggie O'Neill 
learns to her delight that her harsh new posting 
with the pernickety Madame Danzard (Magae 
Steed) anil her daughter Isabelle (Tilly 
burgh) is to he alleviated by the arrival of her 
elder sister Christine, who will not only woik 
with her but share her room. Although 
Madame Danzard is highly satisfied at first 
with this economical arrangement, the un- 
clouded atmosphere between the two girls dar- 
kens almost immediately: even at their first 
meeting, Christine (a fine, glowering perform- 
ance by Suzanna Hamilton) is soon smoulder- 
ing with a pent-up rage induced by the sight of 
Lea’s woollen comfort-blanket, knitted by 
Maman. Christine, we are soon to learn, has 
no feelings for her mother save sheer 
hatred. 

Needlework, Christine's great skill, is a sig- 
nificant emblem throughout: of stultifying 
female servitude both above and below stain, 
and of Christine’s thwarted strength and in- 
telligence. As the relationship between the 
pairs of women breaks down, Christine's sew- 
ing becomes as clumsy as her little sister's. 
Mme Danzard is infuriated when Lea appears 
wearing a cardigan, knitted by Christine, over 
her uniform. The hemline on Isabelle's ghastly 
party-frock is found wanting, but, in the mean- 
time, Christine has been stitching immensely 
delicate underwear for Lea. 

Love, it seems, has made the girls careless of 
all but each other. That is understandable. But 
would it also turn them, on the evidence we are 
shown, into vicious murderers? The action of 
the play is supposed to lake place over five 
years, but there is perhaps insufficient psycho- 
logical reflection of this. The economy of the 
writing now bites too close to the bone. We are 
moved swiftly from a series of relatively trivial 
domestic irritations to the murder itself and 
thence to the trial, in which the unseen judge 
makes much of the fact that the corpses’ ey« 
have been gouged out, apparently with no help 
from a weapon. The impression is that a vital 
scene or two of hostility-building has been 

omitted. We arc left with a curiouslyreaction- 
ary subtext which seems to indicate that Inces- 
tuous lesbian sexual enjoyment somehow 
equals the tendency to eye-gouging homicide. 
For all that, the play makes a strong, disturb- 
ing, unforgettable impression, the first act u 
particular, and is not without some lively 
flashes of humour, thanks to Maggie Steed 
brittle but far from charmless portrayal;** 
Madame Danzard. 


3 birds build - but not I build; no, but strain, 
Time’s eunuch, and nol breed one work that , 

wakes. 

Competition No 329 ' • 

Winner. J. Coggrave ' 

Answers: 

1 Home from the river or pump.moving , 

calmtothelaundew , 

Ay doing household work, which s 

Needful, graceful therefore, as washing. C£ ^ n *’ j 
Or, if you please, with a fork in the garden^proP^ ;, 

Arthur Hugh Gough, The Bofhie of 

Yuolichi,' 1 . .Mi': 

2 Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swate*. .; i . 
Because the Muses never know their pains- . 

George Crabbe, The Village. . 

■ ... j . f 

3 Walking round. hi the pork . ... • V 

should feel' better then work. • >v'.' 

Philip 'Larkin, “TOads Revisited . : " ■ 


i^ dErskine-Hill 

| jjflANDERPOPE 

£?T^:The Major Works. 1725-1744 

■BS5S2SK*. 

(g| 1376 61 

tot's reputation as a prose-writer rests cur- 
S on his letters, and there is u good study 

5 subject by James A. Winn, A Window 
^ Bosom. Apart from pieces of primarily 
hoaaphical value, the other prose works di- 
Seioto periodical essays, for the Spectator 
^Guardian, critical pieces such as the “Pre- 

to Shakespeare”, and the considerable 
iedy of comic and satirical prose, some the 
Jof collaboration. All the earlier prose was 
(oflected, Introduced (in one or two cases dis- 
^d) but hardly edited, by Norman Ault in 
Alexander Pope, Prose Works, 1711-1720, 
published in 1936. The publishers of that 
vrfane, Basil Blackwell, have now brought 
out an edition of Pope’s later prose, thus com- 
dfiinglhe great collective task of producing a 
Bodem edition of all Pope's writings which 
began fifty years ago. 

It is perhaps fair for this volume to be sub- 
m The Major Works. It includes the 
Shakespeare Preface, the “Postscript to the 
ftfyuey" and the Peri Bathous, or Art of Sink - 
Eg in Poetry. It does not include the certainly 
«jor“Prefece to the Iliad ", nor the important 
collaborative Memoirs of Martinus Scrlblerus. 
Ibne is an awkwardness about this, for while 
Ok Memoirs, edited by Charles Kerby-Miller 
in W50. is excluded, the Art of Sinking, edited 
by Edna Leake Steeves in 1952, is included. 
Yet both Kerby-Miller and Steeves are out of 
prist. 

Unlike Ault, Rosemary Cowler has carefully 
tiled the texts of all the works here included, 
ping in each case a critical apparatus, a note 
on publication, and an ample commentary. 
De critical works are done best. Pope's state- 
ment from his “Preface to Shakespear " that 
To judge therefore of Shakespear by Aris- 
wk’s rules, is like trying a man by the Laws of 
use Country, who acted under those of 
mother" (something of a milestone on the 
road to historical criticism), is illuminatingly 
ibsed by quotations from Rowe's Life of 
Sakespeare: “If one undertook to examine 
■■■by those Rules which are establish’d by 
Mfoite . i . it would be no very hard Task to 
kd a great many Faults: But as Shakespeah 
l^d under a kind of mere Light of Nature . . . 
hwould be hard to judge him by a Law he knew 
“Wng of.” Each writer seeks to extenuate 
j™ appear to him Shakespeare’s faults, nnd 
fye manifestly builds on Rowe. But the coin- 
shows how much Pope advanced on 

6 remark of his friend. Rowe's “mere Light 
"Nature" may carry the sense of pure simpUc- 

it also carries the sense of ignorance, 
substitution of the laws of another 
for tiie mere light of nature opens up 
“econcept of different cultures with their own 
®Kfent "rules” and integrity in terms of 
rp toeir artistic productions should be 


ringing", and of “rough village sports”, but one 
wonders if there can have been any allusion to 
the early paragraphs of Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (28, 33-5) 
with their mention of sports, ringing and danc- 
ing. It would be in keeping with the line of 
Pope’s satire in this sketch, and of interest if 
any of the Scribierians were familiar with 
Grace Abounding. 

What stands out in this volume is the intel- 
lectual continuity of Pope’s critical thinking 
with his sense of humour and connoisseurship 
of the absurd. He is aware not only of the lofty, 
and the failure to fly high - “Under the Tro- 
picks is our language spoke, / And Part of 
Flanders hath receiv’d our Yoke" - but of the 
reasonably and valuably low, as much betrayed 
as the sublime by bad writing. In his remark- 
able “Postscript to the Odyssey” Pope can thus 
defend that poem against Longinus while 
agreeing with Longinus that it partakes "of the 
nature of Comedy”, eloquent in its depiction of 
character and manners. Pope refuses to judge 
the Odyssey by the standard of the Iliad , and to 
explain his position deploys two natural im- 
ages, that of “two beautiful trees of contrary 
natures" and of “the same body of water" 
“thund'ring in cataracts” and “flowing after- 
wards thro’ peaceful vales . . .". Once again 
we can see Pope's readiness to judge a work or 
a mode by its own logic. 

Pope further distinguishes the comic, the 
“real beauty" “even of a low action" simply 

South 


described, from the mode for which today he 
is, perhaps, chiefly celebrated, that critical and 
sophisticated arousal of ridicule “the Mock- 
Epick". It is in the “Postscript to the Odyssey" 
that Pope has most to say about the mode to 
which The Rape of the Lock and The Dunciad 
are normally assigned. In this connection he 
draws a comparison and hits off an idea that are 
often overlooked: ‘The use of pompous ex- 
pression for low actions or thoughts is the true 
Sublime of Don Quixote." This sudden exten- 
sion of Longinus has an obvious relevance for 
The Dunciad, and perhaps also for other works 
which have drawn nourishment from the broad 
tradition of Cervantes, works of Wordsworth 
(the dream of the Flood in The Prelude, Book 
Five), Conrad (Stein in Lord Jim, Charles 
Gould in Nostromo), and Joyce (Bloom at the 
end of the Cyclops chapter in Ulysses) among 
others. 

The completion of the Twickenham and re- 
lated editions of Pope, and the publication by 
Maynard Mack of a full critical biography 
which richly recreates Pope's world of concern 
without occluding our own, have suggested 
several interesting new investigations into 
Pope and his time. Professor Cowler’s next 
task, one suspects, may be to revise and correct 
Ault’s 1936 volume of Pope’s Prose Works. 
One of the virtues of her present volume, on 
the other hand, is that it prompts and enables 
the new study we need of Pope as the major 
literary critic between Dryden and Johnson. 


Jhe Art of Sinking In Poetry is also well 
has the advantage of Slceves's good 
note?. Greater difficulty arisds in com- 
iT 1 .8 °n less : rewarding works. “The 
of P. p; clerk of This Parish", 
to be* a satire on Gilbert Burnet, and 
no more than a sketch, is not much 
Jetted. -Ah interesting passage concern- 
£ j 8 yout ^^ love of bell-ringing, wrest- 
dancing and cudgel-playing evokes ex- 
| the .'^peculiarly English art, of bell 

fe nces to. The Works of Shakespeare 
^^ilis translation of th&. Iliad, and his 
2^PL fo t he. Odyssey, are included in 
kiiu' of Alexander Pope, edited by 

ipS* (3?2pp. Cambridge University 

. ;^j*N 127,50. 0;521 25011 0), aft extremely 
■ w. . C0m Pfl8tion of periodical, critical and' 
writings. ; The Art . of Sinking^ 

. sixty pages of correspond- 

^ Swifti Gay arid Addison; 

"bjljj^^- lWtacks : 0 h Edmund Curll are 
ky-ad appendix , containing verse 
V'torH liervey and Lady Mpry 


Today's cool asphalt. . .where had the cars gone. 

I asked myself a few miles farther on? 

I thumbed the few that passed me but none slowed, 

Even a farm-truck creaking with its load 
- And glimpsed through glass a dusty slash of laugh 
Before the bulk laboriously turned off 
Toward distant bams. All I could see both ways 
Was road now, straightness wobbling in the haze 
Heat hatched between the poplars. Southward, true. 

But the real traffic must be moving through 
On some bypass. I stepped on, obstinate, 

Somehow unwilling to turn back on it, 

This unrewarding road, as if I liked 
Its very hardness, till by noon I’d hiked 
To where it slightly bent at a dry oak 
Upon arising, thinlygrassed, that broke 
The double line of poplars on one side. 

Here where the chips of acom-cups had dried , 

Where there was weak shade, though without a breeze, 

I sat down firmly to my bread and cheese. 

My back-pack, as familiar as my name, 

Stood there beside me in its large light frame , 

And as I munched I came to realise 
That I was not encumbered otherwise 
By furniture or promises because 
Carrying my needs I carried all I was, 

A gust on asphalt between origin 
And destinations. That was itl I*d been, 

Unawares all my life, the transient 
Of that ‘between’ through which I went and went 
But never thought of other than as w ay 
To somewhere else. Y et sitting here today 
On meagre grass walled-in .with insect sound, 

I thought I rested on sufficient ground. . 

Mouth full, Ifoundmyself abruptly free 

From all anxiety. I would reach, maybe, 

The South in my own time, maybe would not. 
Meanwhile cut loose yet wholly here, parched, hot, 

On the wrong road, I started off again 

But did not look back every now and then 

Expecting rides, and it was not the same. 

Attheendofalongafternoonlcame 

. to some youth hostel on the official hst- _ . 

Which by that morning’s plan I would have missed. 

The only other occupant and I . 

Shared wine | trees I could not identify ; 

Reared in green blossom near a wide stone well , 

My ni^it was haunted by their agde smelL , ^ 

: THQM0tiNN'‘ V : I vr ; a. -I -r 
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The witty and 
the weighty 


David Hopkins 

KEITH WALKER (EDITOR) 

John Dryden 

967pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50 
(paperback. £8.95). 

0192541927 

Of all the great English poets, Dryden is prob- 
ably the least generally read today. After an 
initial century-and-a-half during which the 
compass of his imagination and the “energy 
divine" of his verse were frequently affirmed, 
and during which it was widely agreed that his 
poetic career had culminated in the verse- 
translations of his later years, Dryden ’s reputa- 
tion rapidly declined. As the supposed inaug- 
urator of the Age of Prose and Reason, whose 
poets (according to Matthew Arnold) had con- 
ceived and composed their verse in their wits 
rather than in their souls, he came to be seen as 
limited and prosaic. And when T. S. Eliot later 
declared that Drydcn's influence had signifi- 
cantly aggravated the “dissociation of sensibil- 
ity" which had “set in” earlier in the seven- 
teenth century, his remarks were crucial in 
ensuring that the liveliest critical minds of the 
next two generations bestowed little attention , 
and even less affection on Drydcn’s work. 

Today the Victorian and early twentieth- 
century disparagement of Dryden is commonly 
discounted, and there have been encouraging 
signs that readers are beginning to recapture 
the pleasures felt by Drydcn's earliest admirers 
- particularly in his Later verse. But the old 
prejudices die hard. And there have been re- 
cent developments which temper one’s confi- 
dence that the way is now clear for Dryden to 
come back into his own. There are, for exam- 
ple, specialists on Augustan poetry who, what- 
ever their knowledge of the socio-political 
events and the scientific and theological de- 
bates of the period, have only the most conven- 
tional acquaintance with the earlier poets, 
English and foreign, whose work was the prin- 
cipal subject of the great Augustans* daily re- 
flections. Inevitnbly, such critics perpetuate 
the received view of Dryden as a “poet of 
public affairs" and a “man of his age” rather 
-than a writer who offers large speculations ab- 
out Man and Nature. “Covert political allu- 
sions", it seems, are virtually all that these 
critics find worthy of note in Dryden’s masterly 
renderings of Virgil, Chaucer and Ovid. 

The best safeguard against such readings is 
for Dryden's best work to be widely and cheap- 
ly available, so that readers can experience for 
themselves the vitality of his poetic imagina- 
tion. For this reason, the publication of Keith 
Walker's splendid new volume in the Oxford 
Authors series is an event of major import- 
ance. Dr Walker’s is the best large-scale selec- 
tion Grom Dryden's work ever to have been 
compiled. The handsome new edition provides 
-in discreetly modernized texts, and with help- 
ful, concise notes, a useful glossary and a terse 
biographical introduction — nearly all those 
Dryden poems which have been most dis- 
cussed this century. It also presents the bulk of 
the late translations, the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy , and a good selection from the remain- 
ing prase and from the shorter occasional 
poems. Dryden's masterly Fables A ncient and 
Modern - whose wit and variety will impress 
even the most sceptical reader - is included 
entire. Hie Aeneid translation is excluded (it 
is, however, now cheaply available in Rabin 
Sowerby's selection for Bristol Classical 
Press), and so is The Hind and Panther. The 
latter omission is In some ways regrettable. But 
the poem's inclusion would have considerably 
enlarged an already massive Volume, and The 
Hind , for all its merits, is unlikely to win many 
new readers to Dryden. Quite the converse is 
true of Virgil’s Georgies , which Dr Walker 
: prints complete. This neglected poem power- 
!. ■ fully negates the still frequent claim that 
Dryden had no appreciation of nature, and 
together with the Fables and the earlier ver- 
sions from Lucretius and Horace, is an ideal 
starting-point for any new reader wishing to 
sample the energy, wit and philosophical 
penetration which were once generally ackr 
, nowledged to have been D ryden’s poet ic hall- 
mhrks. ' ' '•* ’ ' ' 1 ; ■ 
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Making up for mother 


Marina Warner 


MICHAEL P. CARROLL 

The Cult of the Virgin Mary: Psychological 

origins 

253pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£16.80. 

0691094209 


non j auun QJLI 

In 1858, Bernadette Soubirous, the small and her mother's breast was 
sickly daughter of an impoverished miller, saw candle set fire to her dn 

a young girl shimmering in golden light in a nurse the baby. Latei 

grotto near her home . The vision was wearing a daughter, sending her o 

. blue sash and white veil and, in subsequent family who maltreate 
appearances, spoke to Bernadette in the local underfed her. Carrol! de< 

dialect, eventually identifying herself as "The ance, strength and specii 
Immaculate Conception". This apparition, municated to the downti 
familiar today from countless plaster statues as from the only woman i 
Our Lady of Lourdes, immediately attracted mothered her. her name 
crowds to the young visionary's side; by and Bernarde Casferot, who 
by, miracles took place and one of the most as well as the mother of 
popular pilgrimages of the modem world had whom she had had with t 

^ e 8 U11 - husband). In this sense, 

Michael P. Carroll, in his investigation into she have appeared to the 
the historical and emotional causes of the Bernadette a maid who i 
Virgin Mary’s cult, takes psychoanalysis as his Carroll teases out the 
guiding fnith. Despite his scepticism towards Labour^ in Paris in 18: 
religious belief, hisnpproach to individual case Giraud and Melanie Mat 

histories, like Bernadette’s, is sympathetic, 1848, in a similar way, oi 
and he uncovers patterns in the backgrounds of sorrows and displaying 

recent seers that illuminate their experiences, might have inspired visio 
even if they do not explain them away, as lie to uplift and console. Ps 
sometimes seems to wish. Saint Bernadette, he however, remains the on] 

Searching for a system 


argues, saw the Virgin in the costume of the 
Sodality of Our Lady, the lay confraternity in 
which Catholics vowed to imitate Mary in 
thought, word and deed; Bernadette herself 
did not belong, but the group was active in the 
diocese. At the time, it was suggested that 
Bernadette might have seen a saintly neigh- 
bour who had been just such a “Child of 
Mary", and who had recently died. Carroll, 
however, proposes another identification. He 
describes how, soon after Bernadette’s birth, 
her mother's breast was burned when a fallen 
candle set fire to her dress, and she ceased to 
nurse the baby. Later, she neglected her 
daughter, sending her out to be fostered by a 
family who maltreated, overworked and 
underfed her. Carroll deduces that the reassur- 
ance, strength and specialness the vision com- 
municated to the downtrodden girl emanated 
from the only woman in her life who truly 
mothered her. her namesake and godmother, 
Bernarde Castlrot, who was a Child of Mary, 
as well as the mother of two sons (neither of 
whom she had had with the help of any visible 
husband). In this sense, Carroll writes, might 
she have appeared to the childish and ignorant 
Bernadette a maid who was also a mother? 

Carroll teases out the visions of Catherine 
Labourf in Paris in 1830, and of Maximin 
Giraud and Mglanie Mathieu at La Salette in 
1848, in a similar way, outlining the personal 
sorrows and displaying the wounds which 
might have inspired visions, with their power 
to uplift and console. Psychic compensation, 
however, remains the only motive Carroll can 


Steven Collins 

STEPHEN R.L. CLARK 
The Mysteries of Religion 
277pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

0631134190 

The Philosophy of Religion - like the wider 
subject which still calls itself Theology but has 
no real idea of what might be meant by that 
word in a non-religious, pluralistic and (above 
all) publicly funded academic world - is in a 
pretty bad way. No longer able to content itself 
with what the dust-cover of this book calls "a 
few well-worn philosophical puzzles, such as 
the proof of God's existence, and overworked 
examples ... usually drawn from Western 
-v Ch * is,ia "'ty , ’> ** has so far proved unable to 
discover any other subject-matter in which to 
re-embody itself as more than the ghost of a 
dead obviousness. Given the overpoweringly 
various ideas and images which the study of 
religions has uncovered (and what we know, 
indeed, is only a poorly understood selection of 
what there is in the history of human thinking), 
and the inadequacy of our traditional cohcep- 
• tual tools to make much sense of them, those 
who do not relapse into a lethargic traditional- 
ism or an uneasy relativism sometimes turn to 
the approach exemplified with brilliance and 
'• seriousness by Stephen R. L. Clark in The 
Mysteries of Religion. 

His "main interest lies in studying Religion, 
not: one rpltgion or another". Too wpry to 
& attempt an explicit definition of this new sub- 
ject, he does offer some rather laconic 
accounts of what' it is: '‘Spirits, gods and de- .i 
. mens are the compelling moods and behaviour 
patterns that are evoked, controlled and marii- 
;• fested by, the ritual? which establish b.ound- 
QI ^ es between identities and. sometimes break 
tlje boundaries down again. Religion is the 
: collective noun for all such practices"; “If the 
general character of religion is the discovery of 

: humanly significant meaning in the world. . 

: ^Religion exists in the relationship [between! 
the :convictipn that we were, not Jneant to die 
fppdl tfip .conviction thajt perhaps we ; 

•.!■ underlying unity, of Professor Clark's. : 
r jdsloin is. given- by a .version, of the Perennial 
; Phlldsophy. He steers an unsteady course be- 

■ tween personal apologia and a treatise in Neo- 

=! Pjatpiifat metaphysics, using the lattep to strik 
: irigly original effect, particularly in relation to 
the philosophy of science.: Although I doubt 
whether the . book can he used as an introduc- 
i ripri ^either to “the Philosophy of Religion" or 


sophy series in which it appears, there are some 
unusually dear and accessible discussions of 
difficult issues, particularly in the chapters 
“Words and the World" and “Death and Im- 
mortality". The Mysteries of Religion is a very 
fine book: but Clark gives no good reasons for 
thinking that we can speak in any systematic 
sense of a single phenomenon called "reli- 
gion", which can then be defended against 
“irreligion”, and oF which we can have a 
philosophy. 

He describes his work as an exercise in 
“map-making” intended "to describe the land- 
scape for my fellow-travellers". He succeeds 
vividly in conveying the excitement of travel- 
ling, but the account is more that of a tourist 
than an ethnographer. Ideas and names are 
brought in from many traditions, with Buddh- 
ism, as so often in recent Christian writing on 
these issues, being the main "other", and being 
treated almost always as a single system. But it 
is seen as a version of just that Neoplatonism 
into which Clark Fits his Chri rtianity. “God and 
the Buddha-Nature" are frequently put 
together, both as structurally parallel and as 
potentially equivalent. 

He writes, “The One Thing to be wor- 
shipped is . . . [ «c] the Buddha Nature, the 
One that names Itself in Its refusal to be 


discover; he does not point out, as does Judith 
Devlin in The Superstitious Mind: French 
peasants and the supernatural in the 19th cen- 
tury (reviewed in the TLS, April 24), the 
effects supernatural visitations could have on 
daily life. The Virgin at La Salette, for in- 
stance, complained that her "son's day” whs 
not being kept; local children were thus able to 
report that God himself was nngry that they 
were being made to work every day, including 
Sundays. 

Carroll's exclusive devotion to the classic 
theory of the Oedipus complex as the rationale 
behind the Marian cult disappointingly limits 
the interest of his book ; he may follow Freud's 
theory, but he does not even attempt his en- 
thralling story-telling manner. However, in a 
year which the Pope has dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, when prodigies are still reported 
from Ireland to Yugoslavia, and the Vatican 
persists in ruling on many issues affecting the 
survival of families, it is important to draw 
attention, as Carroll has done, to the extent 
and endurance of the Marian cult. His book 
includes a useful opening primer on the dif- 
ferent theories that have so far been advanced 
to explain its flourishing; Edmund Leach's in- 
sight that cults of saints, like Mary, thrive in 
societies where petition and boon are 
commonplace and power lies in a single per- 
son's gift -as in Byzantine and medieval courts 
- stands out convincingly. But Carroll’s pre- 
judice towards psychoanalysis prevents him 
from building a political argument. Instead, he 
produces his own theorem: 


named, the Power beyond all Powers". But 
what does it mean to say that a Buddhist 
“worships" something? Which traditions are 
being so described? We read of "the con- 
tinuum, the abiding subject, what Buddhist 
tradition has called Tathata (the just so)”, of 
the “One Indestructible which is the unimagin- 
able beginning in Buddhist tradition”, and 
much else of this kind. There are indeed 
Buddhist schools which ascribe what is called 
“inherent existence" (svabhdva) to various 
different kinds of “Ultimate", and many of 
them also have an idealist epistemology which 
makes this the basis of mind, and thus of every- 
thing. But there are many different and 
mutually incompatible views on this, very few 
if any of which would see it as a creative, 
causal, originating “subject”. Many schools - 
perhaps in the majority in India and Tibet, 
though not in China - reject the idea of “in- 
herent existence" entirely, in favour of “empti- 
ness” (Sdnyatd, a term curiously, absent from 
Clark's discussion). There are all sorts of 
commonsensical reasons why it makes sense to 
regard Buddhism as “a religion”, but it does not 
follow that its intellectual products must be 
what we are accustomed to see as "religious". 
(It is notable that the Madhynmaka school, the 
most radically "anti-ontological" form of 


Mystic telegrams 




Henry Chadwick 

CHESLYN JONES, GEOFFREY WAIN WRIGHT 
and EDWARD Y ARNOLD (Editors) 

The Study of Spirituality 
634pp. SPCK. £25 (pdperback,£15). 
0281042411 ■ 

The grand subject of The Study of Spirituality 
•s the communication of the almost but riot 
quite incommunicable. The troika of editors, 
Qieslyn Jones, Geoffrey Wairiwright and Ed- 
ward Yarno|d,'3J,,who have already gathered 
a goodly $ymposlum oil liturgy,‘havenow cdo- 
vened an even larger team of authors to write 
on prayer and mystical experience. The texts 
surveyed are niainly but: not exclusively. 
Christian. Although (he editors themselves 
represent respectively Anglican/ Free Church 
and Roman Catholic traditions, some of the 
most extended and notable pieces in the : book 
are contributed by distinguished Orthodox then- : 
logians. The series of writers, briefly presented * 


to medieval arid modern writers on the inner 
ufe of the soul. We are conducted on a slightly 
, breathless tour from the age of Hammurabi to 
Hammarskjold, from Henry Suso to Sufism, 
from John the Scot to JanSenism. 

The overwhelming impression is One of vari- 
. ety and striking diversity of expression. There 
. are numerous routes up Mount Carmel. But 
ii , so ^ 0 m0 ^“ t generalizations become possible, 

sufficient to jusUfytheassembly in one volume 

: , ^ heterogeneous a body, eyeji if the Initial 

. ; impression is that the reader is invited as a 
. : guest to a vast party at which even the.hosts 
. may not be quite syre who everyone is. For 
;examplej it is evident that ecstasy and mystical 
union are extremely rare, and a quiet moral 
growthtowards maturity is the normal pattern. 

■ V ^^ c,e a Fl ba t thequest, though intensely 
. . peraqpa! apd |pward, : is,not a purely internal 
?pd mcommunicftble thing. There is always an 
outer visible Ufe that supports the interim 
Player is hot so private 


,|R ‘ '""W"" “ f » «™ g Mary cull , Mulr „ _ 
prccunililinns, no, simply a stron 

pressed dcs,re for the mother in son., JR 
absence of cohesive km groups that tran**^ t 
nuclear family nnd that can serve « vehicK^ 
discharge of sexual energy. ortif 

The Oedipus complex, working its will i„ 
“father-ineffective families", Bnc Jj 

worship of the Madonna. Carroll fails t 0 
let alone answer, the question that preset 
itself most keenly to anyone interested fa the 
phenomenon of the Marian cult: why do conn 
tries where she is most ardently venerated tend 
to grant women fewer property rights less 
equality in law, less opportunity for public ex- 
pression and authority? The present Pope’, 
dictates about contraception are not uncon- 
nected with his devotion to the Virgin; paternal 
control of mothers and daughters and their 
offspring remains the keystone of Calbolk 
ethics concerning reproduction and sex. 

Carroll does not have the space in this book 
nor, one suspects, the historical grasp, to up! 
hold the sweeping sociological claims he aufces 
about Mediterranean family structure and the 
cult of the Madonna. The work of anthropo- 
logists like William Christian, Jr, on the runl 
religious practice of Spain, of theologians like 
Caroline Walker Bynum on the complexity of 
mystical response, and of medievalists like 
Peter Dronke on the richness and subtlety ol 
Christian visionaries' self-fulfilment, makes 
Carroll’s attempt to arrive at quick answers 
look foolhardy, a case of Sweeney Todd letting 
fly with Occam's razor. 


Buddhism, and perhaps the most influential of 
all Buddhist philosophies, is not treated at all 
here.) Scholars are only beginning to separate 
out these various views, to understand the 
categories and distinctions of Buddhist 
thought, and to grapple with the as yet wholly 
unresolved problems of translation. Clark's 
synthetic treatment, based on gome older 
secondary sources (one senses the influence of 
D. T. Suzuki, whose enthusiastic generaliza- 
tions about Buddhism have misled generations 
of well-meaning non-specialists), not only 
makes this task more difficult, but makes it 
more difficult to perceive that it Is a task to be 
attempted. 

Wc do not need a subject called “the 
Philosophy of Religion". We have a variety of 
philosophical techniques, and a huge mass of 
material waiting to be studied. In trying to 
understand it, we will improve nnd add to our 
own conception of what philosophy and reli- 
gion nrc, precisely by confronting that which is 
refractory to our traditional modes of under- 
standing, But wc will need to separate histor- 
ical scholarship from personal commilraeots, 
and wc will need to avoid Stephen Clark's mag- 
pie approach: fitting a lot of colourful bits and 
pieces into an attractive but pre-slructured 
nest. 


scriptions which everyone must try to follow. 

The contributors to the volume have new 
sarily had to keep within a highly resin 
space, because of the great numbei 1 of vrn^ 
on the spiritual life who have to get a menu, • 
Often, in consequence, it is no more tna 
mention, and even some quite sigrifficrea 
ters cannot be allowed more than a few U ■ 
The consequent effect is at times ffl* . 
reading a terse encyclopaedia, or even a p 
telegrams. But when the editors h aVe ■jjr 
able to allow an expansive touch, the I* . 
exciting reading. Not all the sections M? 
etjviU power, but the best are eortauily 0 1 
terly in picking out the essence of the m • 
Some ' particularly notable pages come 
Father Yarnold, including the sharp aphony 
"Work will be pray er only if there is abWr 
Whiqh fS' not work." The whole boos 
tended as a handbook for students 
outline introduction to a frlghteninglynj^. 
subject. Bach section Is given a wort 
graphy for the primary and s^ndatf 9 ■ 


general editor of the. Inlrpdpctiops .tOiPfillO-, , early Cforistian? 
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Harry Gordon Slade 

rfcWARTCRUDEN 

jjoliish Medieval Churches 

Jopp. Edinburgh: John Donald. £-5. 

0&59761W5 

Totnosl people outside Scotland, and to many 
Ls medieval churches hnrdly exist north of 
border. The four great Border ahbeys are 
Kta primarily as romantic ruins, as pari 
d the landscape, rather than as works of 
uebitecture. Everything else is considered, if it 
b considered at all, as small-scale, poorly de- 
faled and, by the standards of France and 
taland, out of date. Unfortunately, the de- 
guction of many buildings, whether by early 
Kglect, English armies, subsequent reforming 
sal, nineteenth-century autiquarianism, or 
vagaries of ecclesiastical taste, has so re- 
duced the number of churches surviving that it 
b easy to overlook what remains of one of the 
most stimulating schools of medieval building. 
Until the death of Alexander III, in 1286, 
England and Scotland formed a single artistic 
province. In the eleventh and twelfth centur- 
ies, work in Scotland was largely influenced by 
masons of the school centred on Durham 
Cathedral; but in the thirteenth, the advent of 
the Gothic style saw Scottish building design 
begin to develop into something markedly in- 
dividual. Work of quite exceptional ability and 
refinement was produced. Any anthology of 
European architecture of the period must in- 
dude the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral , the west 
front of Dunblane - which drew praise from 
Roskfa - or the internal elevations of Dry- 
burgh. It will always be a matter of debate 
whether it was in England or Scotland that the 
[librium first began to go out of favour; cer- 
tainly by the middle of the century it had been 
combined with the clerestory to form a single 
gallery at Dunblane, Elgin and Pluscarden. 
The closest, and almost contemporary, para- 
llels In England are at Pershore and Southwell. 
Following the Wars of Independence, the 


English influence more or less gave way to 
others from the Low Countries and from Scan- 
dinavia and the Baltic. Nevertheless the 
architectural uccent was still a recognizably na- 
tive one. Some work of a very high order con- 
tinued to be produced; Glasgow Cathedral, 
Roslyn and Melrose can be favourably com- 
pared with contemporary work south of the 
border. These buildings, however, were excep- 
tional; there was elsewhere, in general, a 
coarsening of detail. To the confusion of later 
generations of antiquaries there was a rever- 
sion to round arches, and to heavy cylindrical 
piers, and Scottish masons became incapable 
of handling the relationship between an arcade 
and a clerestory. The elegant galleries of the 
thirteenth century gave way to small windows 
and large expanses of plain walling. 

If the buildings survive only in part, the 
furnishings, fittings and structural timbers are 
even more fragmentary. The brass eagle lec- 
tern from Holyrood was looted and found a 
home at St Stephen’s Church, St Albans; the 
Holy Trinity altar panels are in the National 
Gallery of Scotland; and the Fetternear Ban- 
ner (once the banner of the Guild of Hammer- 
men), originally in St Giles in Edinburgh, is 
now in the National Museum of Scotland. Only 
in Aberdeen do the timber ceiling of St 
MachBr’s, and the stalls and screen in King's 
College chapel, show the richness of the wood- 
work that once filled the churches. 

Since the publication in 1896 of MacGibbon 
and Ross's Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scot- 
land, some individual buildings have received 
careful study, but general reviews of the sub- 
ject have not been of much weight. To this 
depressed area Stewart Cruden has brought his 
own particular qualities as architect, 
archaeologist and historian as well as the ex- 
perience and knowledge that he acquired as 
Principal Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
Scotland. Scottish Medieval Churches is prob- 
ably the most important book on the subject to 
appear since MacGibbon and Ross; it is im- 
mensely readable - splendidly opinionated and 
quite infuriating - but never dull. 

Cruden devotes 119 out of 196 pages of 


text to the twelfth century. Reflecting 
the architectural and historical importance of 
the period, he analyses the great monastic 
churches and the reasons for their architectural 
qualities. He is clearly correct in putting the 
date of St Rule’s - the first cathedral at St 
Andrews - back to before 1127. The official 
view is still that it was built between 1 127 and 
1144. The evidence on which this is based 
comes from the thirteenth-century “Legend of 
St Andrews", which describes the activities of 
Bishop Robert after his consecration in 1126. 
The Latin text is quite explicit: “quod anhela- 
bat in pectore, execere studebat in opera, ut 
ecclesia viz. ampliaretur, et cultui divino de- 
dicaretur”. In this instance there is no reason to 
think that ‘‘ampliaretur” means other than to 
"enlarge”, or that Bishop Robert was building 
a new church rather than adding to one that 
already existed. 

On Glasgow Cathedral one must disagree 
with Cruden, Whether the influence of the 
Dominicans was “pervasive” or “persuasive” it 
had nothing to do with the position of the 
choir. Even iflhe internal changes oflevels had 
not made a ritual choir west of the crossing 
impracticable, custom would have ruled it out. 
In Scotland, as in England, the ritual choir in a 
secular cathedral was always east of the cross- 
ing. Only in monastic cathedrals, ns at St 
Andrews, did the choir occupy part of the 
nave. 

But although the results of twelfth-century 
monasticism certainly place Scottish church- 
building in the mainstream of European 
architecture, this hardly justifies ignoring later 


centuries and other buildings. The later 
medieval burgh kirks - some of them huge by 
English standards - and the remarkable west 
front of St Machar's at Aberdeen should have a 
place in any consideration or this subject. One 
feels that with the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies Cruden has little sympathy, and, since lie 
ignores it, with the sixteenth none at all. 
Nevertheless, much as he dislikes it. he cannot 
overlook Roslyn. Here perhaps is the most 
convincing proof that Scotland was part of 
mainstream Europe. Romsey appears at Jed- 
burgh; Durham at Dunfermline; Laach and 
Verdun at Kelso; Lerida at Arbroath and Kil- 
winning; York, Selby and Beverley at Melrose; 
and Rouen (albeit belatedly) at Paisley. Ros- 
lyn, which was building in the 1440s, is perhaps 
the most curious surviving example of such 
cross-fertilization. The exuberant richness of 
the decoration (there is nothing like it in the 
British Isles) is certainly Iberian in feeling and 
presumably in inspiration - the Founder s 
Chapel at Batalha of 1415-34 immediately 
comes to mind. More important is the un- 
doubted influence of the design for Gerona 
Cathedral. In 1416 the canons there accepted 
the advice given the previous year by a Com- 
mission of twelve masters to roof the nave In a 
single span, as wide as the already existing 
choir and aisles. That a similar design should 
be devised for Roslyn without the knowledge 
of what was going forward at the great Catalan 
cathedral is beyond probability. Unfortunately 
Rosylin wns never completed; had it been, 
Scotland would have boasted one of the most 
remarkable medieval buildings in Europe. 
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Evidence of strange events 



Edward McParland 

JAMES STEVENS CURL 

Tte Londonderry Plantation 1609-1914 

504pp. Chichester: Phillimore. £50. 

.9850335779 

James Stevens Curl word more than one hat 
when writing this monumental account of the 
Londonderry plantation from 1609 to 1914. He 
^te as a historian, an architect uml historian, 
architectural conservationist and, occa- 
slonally, os a political commentator. This re- 
view deals only with Ills architectural history. 

1 After the “flight of the earls” in 1607 - the 
departure of native Irish leaders to voluntary 
wile in Europe - six counties of Ulster 
settled by Protestant communities from 
England and Scotland. In this plantation, the 
*ty of Derry and what is now the county of 
J^ndonderrywere granted to theCity of London . 
No one before has assembled so rich a body of 
^formation and illustration dealing with the 
Mdiiigs of the plantation. With Rolf Loeber, 
Kurils a pioneer - among architectural histo- 
n&ns-. fa publishing afehivally based research 
Jj! ^wnteenth-century Irish architecture. His 
i ^fefitions are particularly valuable: his chap- 
the estates of the Drapers' Company, 

, some pf the same ground as his Money- 
• Drapersiown (Ulster Architectural 

' ; $oc^efy , 1 1979) * with the addition of 

Mhatlng.'e^rly .seventeenth-century ground 
'^.■Pjahs such as plate 228 (“Plat of ye in- 
fancj jd giiilciinge, ftt.Macoskip” , cl6l5) hnd 
/ W 27L : (‘Tlptt of. the. Project of the Said 

Bwk, 1614) are 
¥yoiitOf riew villages, on gar-, 
ondejfonce arjd on the description “En- 
,i^itf| , j often :apj)lied to these buildings which 
’^^'^^o exitio in the Ulster of- the 

^j^^Vaitynyal ^Wbrk on the nineteenth cen- 


that of the elder Dance. If one were to dissent 
from any aspect of his account, it would be 
from his architectural judgment: it is over- 
enthusiastic to describe the Presbyterian 
churches of Ballykelly and Banagher as two o 
the best Neoclassical places °f worship m all 
-Ireland . . And while to Curl St Matthias s, 

Bnllyeglish, is a "pretty little church", it b 
more effectively described as a “stylish pieceof 
roguery" by Alistair Rowan, whose North-west 
[/bier is the most authoritative acrount of die 
buildings of Counties Donegal, Fermanagh, 
Tyrone nnd Londonderry. attnb “‘ 

lions are valuably supplemented, and revised, 
by Curl's documentary research. ■ 

^Curl’s extensive bibliography, unf °* u ' 
alelv contains no reference to the work of R. J. 
Hunter* and if John Cornforth’s articles on - 
Derry ii Country Life in September and Octo- 
ber 1985 appeared too late for inclusion, Hugh 
Dixon's Introduction to Wster Architecture 
(Ulster Architectural H«it a ge Scroiety l9 ) 
-would have been more deserving of an entry 

adl« " 

^ •»rbe even .ore evident. . 
me benefitofe microscopic study is the 
: •• .f j„ focus* its shortcomings, as 

Ulster outside GuriVMM; W™ ^ 

• rSurickfergus,. Monea Lasne, i ■ 

Wilis 

rian will w ^ 1 ^ e ^ lld [ n g 3 of the plantation 




tgether with its plan, will be offered for sale at Sotheby's, Monaco, in their sale of Desslnsd Architecture on 
June 20. 
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Hir am Winterbotham 

W. PAUL JAMES and WILLIAM T ATTON- 
BROWN 

Hospitals: Design and development 
210pp. Architectural Press. £49.50. 

0851392997 

Few subjects have been more bedevilled by 
politics, preconceived ideas, vested interests, 
sentimentality and ignorance than the design 
and planning of hospital buildings. In Britain, 
those who were committed to increasing*®- 
dency in the National Health Service have 
been almost consistently disregarded. A teport 1 
sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation on the 
question “Why do hospitals lake so long to 
build and cost 50 much?" was printed in 1969 
but never published. It anticipated by- nearly 
twenty years Sir Roy Griffiths's finding, on 
behalf of the Secretary of State, that it was 
because there was no one in charge. 

Many of, the new ideas in hospital planning 
. .are both controversial and expensive. So it is 
essential that their realization and perform- 
ance should be examined and the resu is pub- 
lished, as they are In Hospitals: Desc end 
development by V/. Paul James and William 
Hatton-Brown- two eminent authorities m the 
field - before they are adopted wholesale. 
The authors examine, with clarity, and dis- 
passionately,- the lessons for the feture ba 
■emerge from a detailed study, with plentiful 
plans and illustrations, of more ^ ^ 
htejHtrils; parts Of .tliq 
.* 1 * 'Hefo riffc H Wr 6 .ytihplbs M problems taken 


from many discussed in this book. The first is 
the idea that air-conditioning could reduce 
cross-infection. Experiments carried out in 
1969 showed no significant difference between 
wards with and without that extremely expen- 
sive equipment. Yet it was not until 1975 that 
the full implication of those experiments was 
accepted in Britain. 

The second is the unresolved question con- 
cerning privacy. When Aneurin Bevan gave his 
inaugural address to the newly appointed 
members of the regional hospital boards, he 
said that if ever he was hospitalized he hoped -S 
that he might have a room to himself; thus 
casting the first stone at the concept of the 
Nightingale ward (she had ruled out single 
rooms, where patients might languish unseen). 
Nye Bevan was no( alone in his wish, nnd we 
now have considerable experience of the use of 
single rooms - nnd know that their occupants 
are three times more subject to accidents than 
those in a ward. Some claim that the social 
delights of the single room; the pretty flowers, 
the drinks cupboard and the jolly friends, 
make up for any shortcomings In nursing care. 
Others maintain that the seriously ill patient,-, 
tangled in drips and drains, needs the physical 
presence and encouraging support of the nurse 
in the ward, for which lelevislpn and inter- 
com are 0 poor substitute. This battle con- 
tinues, and many ingenious compromises arc 
explained and analysed by Paul James and 
William Tatton-Brown. 

This is an important hook on a subject that 
concerns us ull b and its authors never lose sight 
of the salient fact that hospitals are intended, in u 
the! i' building and raiwing; for the sick . and not * 
for any other bbdies ’ ' k 
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From liberty to despotism 


J. A. Crook 


RONALD SYME 

The Augustan Aristocracy 

504pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £40. 

0198148593 


This is a book to excite wonder. It is, after all, 
by a historical genius, which is why. though it is 
uncompromisingly technical and specialized, 
no general reader with the least enthusiasm for 
political history of any age could fail to find it 
compelling. Here on display is a governing 
class in a transitional age, itemized and anato- 
mized, its multiple marriages and divorces un- 
earthed and plotted (with no disdain at all for 
gossip and scandal); and what transpires is the 
relationship of the class to a ruler and a regime 
and to the growth of something new to the 
society, a dynastic network and a court circle. 
And the reason why the thirty chapters are not 
as dry as the stemmata with which the book is 
duly furnished is that everything is subtly 
plBced and interlocking, to carry the reader 
anxiously through - or past - pages of argu- 
ment to find out who X*s mother really was and 
why P divorced Q at just that moment. Who 
would have thought the old historian had so 
much Proust in him? There is nlso a sterner 
reason: the detail is not arid because it is car- 
ried along on historical themes, both the de- 
tailed events of the political history of the reign 
of Augustus, and the strategies of eminent 
families to achieve and keep power and influ- 
ence in an age when the rules of the game had 
been changed without their co-operation. 

The first aspect of the wonder is, however, 
more naive than that. Sir Ronald Syme has a 
head that is extraordinary in a very extraordin- 
ary way: for it contains the “Who Was Who" of 
all Roman imperial history. And since only 
Syme has that knowledge, he is doing for post- 
erity what he must, and pouring it out to the 
learned world in papers and in books. 

Of course, to appreciate him fully one must 
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penetrate deeper: we have to understand the 
character Syme/Tacitus. The choice and 
arrangement of material, subtly and tightly 
interwoven, reveals his dominant preoccupa- 
tions. Not only Princeps and Senate or the 
politics of the dynasty but the general themes 
of morality, legislation and power. The last two 
sentences are not in fact the reviewer talking 
about Syme, but sentences by Syme in the 
book under review, talking about Tacitus, who 
embodies for him almost all that is admirable 
about understanding and presenting the histor- 
ical past. Tacitus wrote the history of the (re- 
latively recent) past of the imperial Romans 
backwards, in a sense: first a history of the 
Flavian dynasty and then annals of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty that began with the emperor 
Tiberius in ad 14; and he hoped, if time should 
be left to him, to go back one stage more and 
write about the Principate of Augustus. As it 
turned out, that task was not fulfilled. 

And now here comes, after two millennia, 
the reincarnation of Tacitus, to do the missing 
job. It has called for labour in many aspects 
and on many planes. The famous Roman Re- 
volution was only a beginning, the early Cam- 
bridge Ancient History chapters on Augustan 
wars and frontiers just preliminary studies, the 
outpouring of prosopographical investigations 
in the Collected Papers, in History in Ovid, and 
in the present work, all subsidiary to the mas- 
sive end, which will be not a book but an 
oeuvre , of which these are parts. And, let us be 
clear, it will not, even then, be the only or the 
exhaustive way in which Augustus and his age 
can legitimately be written about: it will be 
what Tacitus would have done if time - so 
much time - had been vouchsafed him. 

There is, further, an obsession to be signal- 
ized (unless it be the reviewer’s). Syme/Tacitus 
has pursued the emperor Augustus down fifty 
years with unrelenting and unabated rancour, 
and with him his regime and all who supported 
or approved of it-ever since, in the 1930s, that 
emperor presented himself, to Syme and 
others, in the lineaments of the Duce or the 
Flihrer. It is the foremost duty of the historian, 
under this concept, to unmask the deceits of 
dictators, rehabilitate those they have tra- 
duced or destroyed, and stigmatize the hypoc- 
risy and subservience of those who have fellow- 
travelled with them. The technique of anathe- 
ma has perfected itself down the years, subtle, 
oblique, conveying implications in a nuance, a 
nomenclature, a limpet epithet (“the smooth 
Plancus") or subversive anecdote; but Syme’s 
goal is ever the same. This is totally political 
history, intensely moral and passionately con- 
ceived; and however sophisticated and shaded 
the story, it is in the long run the chart of the 
transition from liberty to despotism. 


It is an axiom of this model of political his- 
tory that there should have been a Party, with a 
Fiihrer and subsidiary bosses; and the main 
articulations of the story arc, thus, “crises", 
whether of external opposition or, more grave- 
ly, of dissension or even treason within the 
Party: “Danger to the Princeps had its roots in 
rivalry or dissidence within the ‘domus regnat- 
rixV The model has been commended to the 
world by Syme/Tacitus with such art, persua- 
sion and persistence over so mnny years thnt it 
has become exceedingly hard to tear oneself 
free of its conceptual mesh. The contribution 
of The Augustan Aristocracy to the pattern 
hardly needs further explanation: its purpose is 
to show how the families of the 61ite accommo- 
dated themselves to the new Party and its Boss, 
then insinuated themselves into it - and finally 
perished in the “murderous embrace of the 
dynasty". 

It must not be concealed just how infuriating 
Syme’s way of going about things can be to 
those who have professional business in the 
subject. It accords with his chess-move sense of 
the game that his recent books are not exactly 
books but sets of essays, contemplated and 
even completed at different dates over a span 
of years, overlapping not only with one 
another but with others published elsewhere 
(and now turning up in the Collected Papers, 
with revisions); it is sometimes difficult to 
ascertain whether one is reading his latest view 
on a controversy or a detail. For on details, 
though not in concept, he is always shifting - 
responsive to every new item of evidence and 
every cogent argument in the literature, can- 
didly footnoting his own inadequacies in earl- 
ier discussions, but also cunning, Protean, if 
you want to see whether he has given a bit of 
ground on vulnerable territory. The common 
reader may, however, walk blithely through 
these fields; the booby-traps are not activated 
to catch him, 

Perhaps the common reader will do best to 
skip some technical chapters, though that will 
be to miss many vivid portraits, not least of the 
women of the Augustan ruling class. And un- 
less you read it all you will also miss some 
happy Gibbonian apophthegms: “To belong to 
an exclusive club confers value on a life devoid 
of talent or denied public recognition”; “In any 
age public office entails less of exertion or abil- 
ity than the ingenuous opine”; "In default of a 
son or a nephew, quite a lot can be done with 
nieces”. For those who do skip, there are chap- 
ters of more general title, such as Chapter 
TVo, “The Hazards of Life”, about mortality, 
infertility and pestilence; Chapter Twenty- 
Five, "Tlie Education of an Aristocrat”, really 
about Tiberius, but full of nitty-gritty about the 
cultural scene to which these people belonged; 
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NAPHTALI LEWIS .... 

Greeks In Ptolemaic Egypt: Case studies in the 
social history of the Hdlenisticworid 
,182pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. - 
0198148674 • 


Ife papyri from Qreek and Roman Egypt 
have transformed our knowledge of the 
ancient world, and the picture which has 
emerged, almost entirely in this century, Is one 
of real lives, not of the abstractions of philo- 
sophers or dramatists; and while much of the 
traditional classical syllabus can now be de- 
scribed as Well trodden, the field of papyrology 
continues to grow and to provide challenges. 
There can be no justifhpation for its neglect In 
universities; arid In NaphtaU Lewis’s latest 
volume we see Ptolemaic Egypt dealt with by a 
mpsier, Greeks in Ptplmdlc Egypt ; which may 
well have been based on; a lecture' course, 
serves ns an introduction to the threepenturies 
of Ptolemaic history, arid takes (hd - form* of 
vignettes, each built arouhd an' individual - 
Kleon tbe irrigation-engineer, Nikanor 1 the 
banker, Diophtuies the provincial, governor, 
Menkhes : the village clerk, arid, most rayste^ 
rious, Ptolemy, the^. reejuse in the temple 6f 
Safapis. Lewis knows hriwJtoi^^riVhls'ihai 
ferial, experilyuas&i^^ 


important, knows how and when to let the 
papyri speak for themselves. He also knows 
what footnotes are for. The result Is fine 
reading. 

/ Why then is one left with misgivings? A 
classicist reading this book will feel great plea- 
sure; here in the aftermath of Alexander, Hel- 
lenism, glorious in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, its mixed motives, shines bright amid the 
darknes$ of the ancient east, and even as it 
dims leaves a romantic afterglow. Lewis 
argues, with great force, that Ptolemaic Egypt 
was not a fusion of two cultures; his model is 
not the Dutch in Indonesia or the Portuguese 
in Brazil, but the Victorians in Simla. Lewis’s 
Greeks J are hermetically 1 sealed from their 
! Egypti an . background ; there is scarcely any 
Egyptplagy jn.the book,. . < j 

■ Fof many i of the governing' class such may 
'have been the case, but most of the European 
: : settlers in Egypt were farmers, or agricultural 
/-WW arid racial fedUngs (which Lewis 
admits Wefe often weak on the Qreek side) 

■. must tapldly have made way for reality . Whole 
■ department^; such as the, Jand survey, must 
business in Egyptian ,i(as' 

; the, recent Karnak ostra'con shows) and 'cer- ■ 
. tainiy employed Egyptian official? - an : impor- 
■ outset: And. any. un- 

i ; “ttler, i must ■ have" been 

Jane- Austen lines, to bi in . 
1 Xewls’fc' 


Chapter Twenty-Seven, “Nobiles i„ Horae- 
where Syme puts the record straight fas Am' 
Sherwin- White did years ago for 
Younger) as to the status of the peopl/2 
enure into Horace's verses - not ^ of T 
really tip-tops. 1 u,e 


. thcrc '. s i! 1e fjnal cha Pler. which none 


should miss, “The Apologia for the pZ 
pate Long pondered - a version was hZ 
several years ago - it contains deep and serkius 
thoughts, applicable outside the confines 
Augustan and indeed of ancient history m. 
victorious cause may have an apologia to pm 
in. coining from those who collaborate irX 
new order"; and here Syme analyses what was 
and is. said in justification of the assassination 
of the Roman Republic and the erection of fo 
new order of the Principate. The terms “apolo- 
gia” and “collaborate" are, no doubt, chosen 
with the author’s customary deliberation fix 
their ring - their flawed sound. The Augustan 
Principate cannot have been overall good, and 
it destroyed what must have been overall’ bet- 
ter; so those who supported it and spoke, or 
speak, in commendation of it, were and are 
engaged in a flawed and morally shabby 
activity. 

Syme constantly proclaims his allegiance to 
those who scorn moral “uplift” and precept, 
yet, by paradox, he is the most intensely moral 
of living ancient historians, passionate to dis- 
tinguish the good from the bad; and for him 
liberty of speech and action is the highest, the 
necessary and well-nigh the sufficient political 
good. That dictates the conclusion of this short 
and brilliant chapter: the arguments are pre- 
sented with clarity and candour. 

Objections can be raised to The Augustan 
Aristocracy, first of all from within the subject. 
There are those of us who have remained, all 
these years, wary, unwilling to be swept along 
in Syme's wake, unconvinced of the validity of 
the model. Second, on an altogether broader 
ground: does all the tale of political in-fighting, 
do the changes in the fortunes of patricians and 
of plebeian nobiles, etc etc, does what became 
of a tiny dlite, matter in the historical long run? 
A generation younger than Syme (and the re- 
viewer) turns its back and follows other paths, 
as Syme/Tacitus notes with an edge- as usual- 
to his language ("run the risk ofdlspraisalfrom 
adepts of recent fashion and doctrines, being 
condemned for prejudice or a narrow out- 
look"). Yet we must proclaim it now and for 
ever true that history-writing is and should and 
must be intuitive nud philosophical in 
character, not issuing in laws but holding up 
the post to argumentative scrutiny from «l- 
possible sides; and when that Is done by a 
genius the least important question Is how far 
he is right. 


Greek at all. Ptolemy, whose mental world 
probably know better than that of any _ 0 ' 
character of antiquity, and whose wrW 
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syllabus, was more than half Egyp^riD* 
younger brother is known to have , 

at writing Egyptian than lie was at Qrc c*> ■ - J 
an improved translation of h ' j 

corded here on page 83 would show 
probably had an Egyptian name as wej. 'i 

their mother, who is not mentioned in me * •? 

viving papers, really an Egyptian? When 
characters talk about Hermes, they me ’ ■ 
a figure with a hat and winged skoals. . , , 
Egyptian ibis-god, Thoth. To ' add ,^' j 
embarrassment, Menkhes the village l 

probably nine-tenths Egyptian, ^ w ■ 

pects that. his ethnic category ( 

;been quietly bought - in which ^ - t 
ancient Egyptian who used a classical langu*F j 

at the office. 
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[arced journals do not simply reflect their 
Ejects. To a large extent, they constitute 
6a, Their potential power is enormous, for 
teytet themselves to define the acceptable 
wfcsfor debate within a subject, establish its 
Series with other fields and, in general, by 
^policies of accepting or refusing papers, 
hit a stranglehold upon membership of the 
sademic community. It is not surprising that 
iky should be marked by the cultures from 
rijeh they spring; and it is often instructive to 
caupare journals of two different national 


Anthropology has spawned a number of 
Mdsrd journals across the world. But where- 
w we look, we see two aspects of their activi- 
isin uneasy bedfellowship. First, they create 
ifonim within which the discipline disagrees 
ad debales, a bounded area for learned vit- 
riol. Second, by their sheer prestige, they 
(My) confer an imprimatur, a stamp of 
suptabilily.on the opinions expressed within 
ibrir covers. Different journals lend different 
night to these two aspects of their activities. 

Man is the Journal of the Royal Anthropolo- 
pal Institute. (Subscription brings access to 
feRA! library.) As such it is the heir to an 
trier journal of the same name and to the 
rightfully unpredictable Journal of the Royal 
tihropological Institute. Indeed, nn almost 
South-east Asian obsession with duality dogs 
inexistence. For the modern journal cannot be 
wadered in isolation from its running male, 
bAmpology Today , itself the heir to the now 
rimet Rain, The dividing line between them 
* approximate but keenly felt. Anthropology 
today takes on the trendier interface with “in* 
toffled* lay opinion - teachers, Guardian 
(friers and the like. It reports oil “social im- 
Woif, interdisciplinary conferences, 


films, anthropological raids by television, and 
so on. 

The fact that all peripheral and concern- 
laden nspccts of anthropology are covered by 
Anthropology Today enables Man to devote, 
itself to straight academe in an atmosphere 
remarkably devoid of polemical controversy 
and pressure-group obsessions. To some, this 
is the same as to be academically respectable, 
to others it means being boring. 

Academic journals, foetus-like, carry their 
evolutionary history with them. Man , in com- 
mon with other journals of its kind, touches its 
forelock lo the notion of a single human scien- 
ce that subsumes human biology, the more 
socially orientated archaeology and social 
anthropology within a single discipline. Doubt- 
less practitioners of the former art read the 
titles of the social anthropological component 
with as much scorn and pity as do the anthropo- 
logists when confronted with the works of their 
fellow-travellers. A recent edition, for exam- 
ple, carried an essay entitled, “How Celtic are 
the Cornish?" and sought to answer the ques- 
tion by the measurement of basic biological 
characteristics. In the face of the vast anthro- 
pological output on ethnicity, identity and 
cultural categories, to find such a scientistic 
cuckoo in our nest is staggering indeed. The 
merits of this article are irrelevant to the more 
general point. It is a work which in subject and 
orientation is simply meaningless to the major- 
ity of Man readers. For the only real link be- 
tween social and physical anthropology lies in 
sociobiology - itself held to be the result of an 
irregular coupling in the view of British, 
though not American, social science. Man, 
then, is a journal divided against itself. 

In its internal structure, it leans heavily to- 
wards the imprimatur rather than the “forum 
for discussion” approach. Articles, the lonely 
voice of personal authority, predominate over 
reviews and correspondence. The new series 
accepts articles only in full academic dress. 
Short notes are no longer permitted. 

Current Anthropology is an American -or at 
least transatlantic equivalent- though editorial 
control has recently shifted to this country, and 
the new editor, Adam Kuper, has signalled a 
change of direction. It too takes the broad view 
of the nature of anthropology and deliberately 
solicits articles that are cross-disciplinary . Hav- 
ing no Anthropology Today as running mate, it 
includes a deal of matter that belongs rather to 
the social face of the discipline; for example, 
summaries of conferences and even interviews 
of a biographical and journalistic bent. If any- 


thing, its concerns are even wider than those of 
Man. Recent issues include articles on the 
domestication of the horse, the sociobiological 
roots of culture and alternative explanations of 
the collapse of the walls of Jericho. 

There is an unmistakable stress on “forum of 
debate” rather than imprimatur - just as the 
American version of anthropology has always 
been far more open and less tolerant of party 
lines than its British counterpart. That this is 
the explicit aim of the journal is suggested by 
the practice of following articles by the com- 
ments of relevant critics to whom the author, in 
turn, replies in self-justification. Since critics 
are either of the same intellectual pedigree and 
therefore firm supporters, or of different affi- 
liation and therefore with a vested interest in 
showing the author to be in error, these review 
sections almost invariably divide into warring 
camps. Their polemical content is often high 
and rather less genteel than the letters section 
of Man. No one reading this journal could 
imagine the existence of a consensus in anthro- 
pology. 

The pluralistic, anti-authoritarian stance is 
extended to book reviews. In a recent issue, it 
is the author who is suffered to summarize his 
own work and the critics who comment. Then, 
back comes the author to deny the relevance of 
any criticism raised against him. So frantic is 
the whipping on and off of hats that the whole 
process seems a trifle absurd. Indeed, the mes- 
sage conveyed is of the futility and emptiness of 
academic debate hs a road to certain know- 
ledge. 

Man and Current Anthropology taken 
together do seem to give an approximate char- 
acterization of present-day anthropology: on 
the one hand reliant on authoritative assertion, 
on the other, riven with dissent and still 
groping towards the definition of its own 
boundaries. 

Nigel Barley 
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Volume 1, No 1 

$30peryear. AMS Press, 56 East 13lh Street, 
New York, NY 10003/Eurospan Ltd, 3 
Henrietta Street, London WC2E 8LU . 

One of the most interesting recent develop- 
ments in scholarship has taken place across the 
borders of Renaissance literature and art, pro- 
ducing a great quantity of iconographical pub- 


lication and a growing number of journals - 
among others the Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, Word and Image and 
Spenser Studies. Is another journal needed? 
The answer must be affirmative, if one consid- 
ers the current level of activity in emblem stu- 
dies, together with its comparative neglect in 
journals less specialized than Emblematica. 
Scholars have long known that emblems, ubi- 
quitous from 1550 to at least 1750, offer keys to 
interpreting much Renaissance imagery. But 
in the emblematic thicket - 1,200 titles in the 
Stirling Maxwell collection alone - the right 
emblems have been disappointingly hard to 
find. It appears that emblem books only be- 
come useful to the exegete when their contents 
are resystematized. Hence the significance of 
various bibliographical and encyclopaedic pro- 
jects like the short-title lists of the Stirling Max- 
well collection at Glasgow University and the 
Herzog August Bibliothek collection in Wol- 
fenbutlel; the Princeton and Urbana cata- 
logues; and Peter Daly’s computerized index. 

The formal miscellaneousness of the inaugu- 
ral issue of Emblematica may at first suggest a 
newsletter or clearing-house for technical in- 
formation. But, with its intemationnl edi- 
torship (Peter M. Daly and Daniel S. Russell) 
and strong advisory board (including Jnn 
Binlostocki, John Steadman, J. B. Trapp and 
Tliomns P. Roche), it is really conceived on 
more ambitious lines; and the next issue is tn 
have a more journal-like proportion of full- 
length articles. A preface suggests, neverthe- 
less, thnt the journal's aims may not yet be fully 
formulated. For it is not quite enough to offer a 
means of non-disciplinary publication; and 
there needs to be more of an aspiration than 
mere usefulness - although only utility, cer- 
tainly not aesthetics, can warrant the present 
issue's muddy illustrations on unsuitable pap- 
er. (And the invisible slag in Michael Bath's 
Fig 4 is not even useful.) 

The contents themselves largely dispel suspi- 
cions of overspecialization. John Manning 
opens with a definitive demonstration of the 
Continental emblem sources accessible in 1565 
to Thomas Palmer, the first English emblemat- 
ist. Of wider interest still is Michael Bath’s 
erudite essay on the iconography (not all 
emblematic) of the weeping stag in As You 
Like It. Now that Panofsky's method is being 
questioned, Bath lays a timely emphasis on the 
lability of emblematic images, and their simul- 
taneous valency in multiple fields. (To amass 
possible intertextualities is not, however, to 
prove indeterminacy.) Mason Tung less adven- 
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turously traces the relation of Camerarius and 
Peacham to encyclopaedic natural histories. In 
the "Documentation” section, Daniel Russell 
introduces valuable reprints of two of the most 
significant seventeenth-century French essays 
on emblems, Clement's Regies pour la con- 
tjaissance des devises and Gardien's Discours 
surles devises, emblesmes, et revers de medail- 
les. And, in practical vein, Alan Young contri- 
butes an indispensable checklist of about a 
thousand emblem titles available in facsimile, 
microform, or modern editions. For the rest, 
there are reviews, brief notes and queries, and 
reports on research. Dominating the latter is 
Peter Daly's magisterial survey of past and 
present directions in emblem studies. 
Altogether, Emblematica makes a significant 
and welcome addition to the scholarly 
organon. 

Alastalr Fowler 

Opera 

Daedalus 

Volume 115, No 4, Fall 1986 

$19 per year. Norton’s Woods, 136 Irving 

Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

Daedalus is the sumptuous journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, has 
the expected immensely distinguished interna- 
tional Board of Editors, and devotes its 
quarterly issues to such themes as "Art and 
Science", "The Nordic Enigma", and (often) 
the future of this, that Hnd the other. This issue 
being on “The Future of Opera”, the first nine- 
ty pages are devoted to a transcript of the 
highlights of what was no doubt a. very enjoy- 
able conference held in Venice in 1985, in 
which twenty-nine participants included com- 
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posers, producers, opera-house administra- 
tors, critics and superannuated singers. The 
result is pure ritual, or a kind of dictionnaire 
des idtes reques about opera: laments that two 
jet-lagged tenors perform all over the world; 
anguish over the smallness and predictability 
of the repertoire in all the largest opera- 
houses; praise for small and financially preca- 
rious organizations which boldly mount new or 
unusual works; regrets that seat-prices have to 
be so high that only the same privileged few can 
afford them; pained expressions on the part of 
traditionalists about the contemporary hege- 
mony of producers - and in each case someone 
saying that on the other hand. . . . There are 
as few surprises or striking remarks as there 
ever are when these tired matters are re- 
hearsed; a number of Daedalus devoted to dis- 
cussing the future of discussions of the future of 
opera is urgently needed. 

The banalities of the conferenciers give 
place to an article by Erich Leinsdorf on 
“Opera: What Constitutes Longevity", in 
which we get by turn doses of loftiness and 
vulgarity. "German dialogue opera has not 
survived", Leinsdorf declares, meaning Die 
Eni/iihring, Die ZauberflOte, Fidetio and Der 
Freischiitz: "to take these works seriously, we 
must forget about presenting them as opera 
... or find a totally different style like Coc- 
teau’s Oedipus Rex". He also claims that “by 
1950, the only representatives of the Slavic 
orbit were Mussorgsky's Boris Godounov, and 
its revisions, and the Tchaikovsky operas, be- 
cause of the composer's magic touch”. Smeta- 
na is explicitly dismissed, Janfifcek not men- 
tioned. 

"Voices from New York”, interviewed by 
Daedalus , follow, and we return from arrant 
falsehood to banality. Finally to France, for a 
couple of bracing pieces on the Bastille-opera 
project, fraught with ideological considera- 
tions in the inevitable Gallic mode; then a su- 
perb article by Pierre Boulez on Berlioz (which 
however was first published' in 1969 and had 
already been reprinted in his marvellous book 
Orientations), and an excerpt from Berlioz's 
own Evenings in the Orchestra - a glorious 
piece, but like the Boulez hardly a testimony 
to contemporary standards of operatic 
discussion. 

From looking through the list of other num- 
bers of Daedalus I can only conclude that I 
struck unlucky, though discussing the future of - 
any art-form seems a most unpromising activ- 
ity. I can only marvel, at any rate, that this 
number slipped past all those distinguished 
editors, who, one charitably (Concludes , are 
merely decorative. 

Michael Tanner 
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Soviet Jewish Affairs 
Volume 17, No 1, Spring 1987 . 

£12 peryear. Institute of Jewish Affairs Ltd, 11 
Hertford Street, London W1Y7DX. 

Soviet Jewish Affairs , published (three times a 
year) by . the Institute of Jewish Affairs, has 
appeared under , this name since June 1971, 
when it replaced the. somewhat less elegant 
Bulletin on Soviet and East European Jewish 
Affairs , which began life in JahuaVy 1968. It 
describes itself as q '‘journal of interdiscipjin- ■ 
ary studies relevant to an understanding of.the 
position and prospects of Jews in the USSR 
and the communist-governed countries of 
Eastern Europe in historical depth”. The jour- 
nal’s editorial board is headed by Chi men 
Abra msky , emeritus professor of Hebrew; and : ' 
Jewish studies. University College London, 
and there is &n international : advisory board 
Which includes such figures as ^bigniew Brzez- 
inski, Richard Pipes and Peter Reddaway. J : 
The lead article in the current issue, Peres- 
lroyka\ 'Glqsnost' arid Soviet Jewry'*, fc by ' 
D&vid Floyd, formerly lUz Pally Telegraph's : 

Soviet .specialist! It is: a disapppintiiig piece, . . 
being long on generalities and sHoii on fyctpal r 
information. If, may be argued that little qon- '! 
Crete material is available, oil this j topic V but 
(hep why publish thd article?, flo such critipism 
can be levelled at' the other airt|cle of topical 
interest, on' the Soviet . emigration ; law.’ !bV ' 


Another contribution, by Ewa Bdrurd-Zar- 
zycka, on Ilya Ehrenburg in Stalin's post-war 
Russia, is stocked with fascinating informa- 
tion, some of it quite new. Relying on what she 
calls "private archives" - one would dearly love 
to know more about them - the author gives an 
account of a remarkable speech which Ehren- 
burg made on May 24, 1948, at a memorial 
meeting at the State Yiddish Theatre in Mos- 
cow in honour of Shloyme Miklioels (the ccle- 
trated Yiddish actor and chairman of the Jew- 
ish Anti-Fascist Committee killed by the 
NKVD in a staged traffic accident early in 
1948). Mikhoels was among the first of the 
Jewish intellectuals to be done to death by 
Stalin; the bulk were shot in the Lubyankn 
prison on August 12, 1952. The speech is re- 
markable not least' because it is redolent of 
Jewish national pride, something Ehrenburg 
was far from being noted for. 

Professor Abramsky contributes a review- 
article on Hebrew incunabula held in the 
Leningrad Oriental library of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and the journal’s editor, 
Lukasz Hirszowicz, introduces and annotates 
some valuable documents about Jewish com- 
munal life in the DDR. 

Book reviews are a regular feature, as is the 
very useful "Books Received” section which 
includes practically every new book on Eastern 
Europe, in any language, whether or not of 
Jewish interest. The “Chronicle of Events” (in 
this issue covering the period July 1-October 
30, 1986) is another. Such features, as well as 
the usually high quality of scholarship and ex- 
pertise of the articles, make the journal an in- 
dispensable source for anyone concerned with 
Eastern European Jewish affairs. 

Frank Pomeranz 
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Literature and Theology 

Volume 1 , No 1, March 1987 

£24 per year. Journals Subscriptions, Oxford 

University Press, Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 

6DP. 

It is one of the merits of deconstruction to have 
posed the issue squarely. As Derrida has put it : 
the ascription of inherent intelligibility to 
semantic signs is an implication of their "turn 
towards God”. A model of understanding, of 
hermeneutic rationality in any classical sense is 
underwritten by an implicit or explicit deism. 
Where it postulates a meaning of meaning, 
however difficult to elucidate, however pro- 
visional - the process of decipherment is al- 
ways gradual, pluralistic in its methodologies, 
and subject to correction - a poetic, a discipline 
of reading is, as it were, the vestibule to a 
theology. It is, therefore, in the logic and his- 
tory of things that the theory and practice of 
hermeneutics, in philosophy, in literature, in 
the historical sciences, should be immediate 
heir to Judaeo-Christian ideals and techniques 
of exegesis. 

What has characterized modern literary 
theory, including deconstruction, arc its man- 
ifold borrowings from and "against” the legacy 
of the theological. The two masters of reading 
in depth in our time, Martin Heidegger and 
Walter Benjamin, draw prodigally on crucial 
theological concepts (“presence”, “aura", 
"substantiation”). The playful nihilism of the 
deconstnictionist is, as Roger Poole was 
among the first to notice, a deliberate parody 
of the theological, a satiric “after-word" to the 
Logos. Today, the current of reading, of critic- 
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al interpretation, is, once again ■ 
stream. Ricocur. Frye, *£^£"2* 

themselves openly to the narraiolotyofw 
ture. to the foundations of all Western ^ 
allegory, of symbolism, of 
vealed textual.ty and in the legacy of 
tary which this lextuality hasgeLra^ 
not merely a limp play on words to * J 
present moment as one of dialectical rufe? 
uy as between Roland Barthes on the oi 
nnd Karl Barth on the other. With dfsW 
there seems little doubt as to which mb 
more penetrating and fertile reader ud- 
plorer of the phenomenologies of sense 
Literature and Theology is conscious oj fo 
timeliness. The two fields of imagining, Uwha 
academic disciplines are again in active com. 
mcrce, as they were for the later Coleridaj*) 
for T. S. Eliot. The editor, Dr David 
the University of Durham, sees a constant 
(erection between both sensibilities in 
Ricoeur’s work and that of the reviewer. Tit 
ing up Austin Farrer’s subtle argumentsMibc 
linguistic, indeed narrative nature of (beotfi- 
cies, Margarita Stocker has illuminalingpciois 
to make about the re-experiencing of te^ 
tion and of the Fall in Paradise Lost. Professor 
Wesley Kort outlines the present status of 
theological-literary thinking on narrative and 
theological truth-functions. Glyn Austen late 
to excessive but ingenious lengths the wind, 
dence of the location of the Comedy of Emm 
in Ephesus with the Pauline mission and testi- 
mony in the same locale. Dr Richard Robert 
strives valiantly to introduce the English- 
speaking reader to the monumental strange- 
ness and fascinations of Ernst Bloch's ftr 
Principle of Hope. He sees, rightly, that it sin 
attempt at an analytic-poetic summa of West- 
ern consciousness comparable, on the one 
hand to Hegel’s Phenomenology and, on the 
other, to Proust's Remembrance of Thing 
Past. 

An encouraging first issue. What is, how- 
ever, lucking is the decisive acceptance of »hn 
is “scandalous”, in Kierkegaard’s usage, in tol 
of Barth, in any open sense of epiphany lodsy, 
of how "wildly" demanding is, at this hour, the 
leap of faith. Dr Jasper makes condescending 
use of the term “romantic" in respect of such 
apprehension. The deliberate enormity in T.S. 
Eliot’s pustulate that theology is the most m- 
portant of sciences goes unnoticed. As it hap- 
pens, there have been of late, there are this 
day, voices in which a lucid openness to lb 
mysterluui treniendum in the theological aw 
the nesthctic domain is manifest: one thinbd 
Hons Urs von Bnlthnsar, of Donald 
non, of Harold Bloom, of Lfivinas. May IW 
register be henrd in future issues. If it 
missing, one more scholarly, all too .Brittfl, 
university journal will have joined the grey** 
serried ranks. m 
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MBge, all linguists agree, is a relc- 
psenied activity. A child acquiring his first 
Lace is a little scientist, observing exam- 


jia of his elders’ speech and inferring the 
axial rules to which the examples conform. 
You can hear it happen; English tense-forma- 
ia offers a classic example. When a child 
[reduces his first few past-tense forms, he 
Mb them as simple blocks of sound learned 
emits, so that Irregular cases like came and 
red pose no special problem. But a time 
(toes when came and went give way in the 
dotfs speech to corned and goed\ he has disco- 
tued a role and applies it across the board - 
util in due course its limitations are mastered, 
ad corned and goed fade away again. 

Rival camps of linguistic theorists wrangle 
CTf the precise formal shape of the rules. 
Misophers of language distinguish constitu- 
te rules which define the essence of a lan- 
{iigefrom regulative rules that a speaker may 
diooselodisobey. Noam Chomsky tells us that 
children do not invent linguistic rules, but 
mber select rules to match their parents' 
pech from a menu encoded in their genes. 
Soaolinguists urge that rules are conditioned 
^interpersonal and not merely by formal fac- 
&s- But the simple fact that rules nre central 
B language has been a banal truism. 

Not any more. The contributors to these 
'dimes represent an npproach to cognitive 
mearcb (they call It parallel distributed pro- 
(tfflngor “PDP”; others working in n similnr 
Sjk call it connectionism) which has been 
weping the academic world during the past 
tw years, and which jettisons the concept of 
idegovemed behaviour (in language, or any 
«kr domain) as n crude myth. 

Pie PDP men are computer specialists, but, 
“Really, they see the rule-based orthodoxy as 
9aptomalic of a naive tendency to interpret 


human intellectual processes in terms of com- 
puter metaphors. Computers do “think" by 
following rules; but brains are certainly quite 
different in their mode of operation from com- 
puters. In a brain, very many units connected 
together in apparently random fashion are all 
active at once, and the failure of individual 
neurons seems to make little difference to 
overall performance, while in a computer acti- 
vities proceed along logical pathways in a rigid- 
ly sequential manner, and breakdown of any 
link in the chain is fatal. 

However, a great virtue of the computer is 
that it can be made to mimic any other sort of 
machine. So the PDP researchers set out to 
turn computers into systems that learn in the 
way that brains might learn. 

One of their chapters describes a system 
which learns to inflect English verbs. It consists 
of a network of links between input and output 
phonetic units: a word can be presented to the 
network as a set of phonetic components, and 
these innervations propagate across the net- 
work and activate a set of output units, yielding 
another word as the system's response. Every 
input unit is connected to every output unit, 
but individual links possess varying degrees of 
a property akin to electrical resistance; what 
particular form occurs in response to an input 
depends on the pattern of resistances (and on a 
degree of randomness built into the system). 

The system learns to put verbs into the past 
tense by comparing its response to a present- 
tense input with the correct past-tense form, 
and modifying its resistances in a simple- 
minded fashion whenever the two diverge. The 
writers train the system by repeatedly exposing 
it to present and past tenses, beginning with a 
few extremely common verbs and thqn' adding 
a wider range of verbs in order roughly to 
simulate a child's growing experience of 
English. 

The system does just what children do. It too 
begins by producing irregular forms correctly, 
later adopts the -ed rule in too general a form, 
and then gradually leams not to apply the rule 
to irregular verbs. Indeed the parallels be- 
tween children’s and machine’s behaviour ex- 
tend to a level of detail that seems almost un- 
canny. To give one example: children make 
two kinds of mistake with the past tense of a 
verb like come. They may say corned, or alter- 
natively they may “inflect the verb twice” and 
say earned, and characteristically the ratio of 
earned to corned errors increases with time. It is 
not at all clear why children should behave in 
this way, but the PDP model does the same. 


PDP networks represent a relaunching of a 
concept, the “perceptron", that was in the air 
during the 1950s and 60s. The perceptron idea 
was eventually given up because no mathema- 
tical techniques were available in the 1960s to 
control the behaviour of perceptrons that were 
complex enough to model interesting cognitive 
domains. Appropriate techniques have now 
been invented, and the PDP group believe that 
their networks can ultimately be made to learn 
any kind of cognitive behaviour; they adum- 
■ brate models for many areas of cognition in this 
book, though their main focus is on language. 

If they are right, it is difficult to exaggerate 
the magnitude of the revolution this implies for 
established ideas. In the first place, rules go. 
The verb network learns to perform perfectly 
when applying the regular forms of the past- ' 
tense suffix to verbs it has not “heard” before, 
never confusing the It/ sound of kissed or the 
syllabic ending of floated with the /d/ of rained: 
it acts exactly as if its behaviour were governed 
by rules, but in fact there is nothing rule-like in 
it. One cannot even point to one part of the 


. .the PDP group believe that 
their networks can ultimately be 
made to learn any kind of cognitive 
behaviour. . .Iftheyareright,itis 
hard to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the revolution this implies for 
established ideas.’ 


network as the area that takes care of regular 
verbs while the rest handles irregulars - the 
response to any verb, regular or irregular, de- 
pends on the interaction of ail the connections. 

Then, PDP is a highly empiricist model of 
cognition, coming at a period when linguists 
and psychologists have been convinced by 
Chomsky that only a rich genetic endowment 
of detailed, specific "tacit knowledge" can 
possibly explain individuals’ ability to master 
complex structures such as those of language. 
The verb network contains no initial know- 
ledge. Its structure of connections is perfectly 
general, and the resistances which will event- 
ually embody Us linguistic abilities are all set to 
the same arbitrary figure. The behavioural 
stages through which the network passes dur- 
ing learning, human-like as they are, turn out 


to be determined entirely by the nature of the 
system’s experience, and the system's only 
contribution is to react in a passive, mechanical 
way to individual data items. 

In practice, speakers do not always conform 
to linguistic rules: people deviate in sporadic or 
semi-regular fashions. Orthodox linguistics ex- 
plains this by distinguishing “competence" 
from “performance’’: the mental mechanisms 
responsible for language, it is supposed, are 
subject to interference by extraneous factors 
which distort performance in ways that have no 
organic relationship with the essential struc- 
ture of a language, and are therefore ignored as 
scientifically uninteresting. 

The PDP approach suggests a very different 
picture. It ascribes no special status to consis- 
tent behaviour. Commonly, the pattern of re- 
sistances induced by a given schedule of experi- 
ence will yield outputs which are perfectly reg- 
ular in some areas but vacillate in others - not 
because external factors are disturbing the net- 
work, but because experience itself contains 
items that cannot easily be reconciled. From 
the PDP point of view, it is the messy “per- 
formance” description of behaviour which cor- 
responds lo the mechanisms thnt underlie and 
explain the behaviour; a “competence” de- 
scription is merely a rough summary, perhaps 
convenient for practical purposes hut devoid of 
scientific status. 

The PDP approach is very young, nnd at 
present it seems to suffer from one serious 
problem: fixed networks cannot easily deal 
with inputs or outputs thnt vary in structure ns 
well as substance. The verb network has to 
resort to an awkward contrivance in order to 
cope with the fact that verbs differ in length, 
yet this is a minor matter relative to the im- 
mense structural diversity found in sentence 
syntax. 

But the approach has many great siren gtlis- 
more than I have space lo mention here . If the 
problem I have identified can be solved, PDP 
must surely become the accepted framework 
for understanding cognition. If it does, there 
are awesome implications for linguistics as an 
academic discipline. To continue teaching the 
subject in the orthodox style would be like 
keeping alchemy alive; yet the mathematical 
sophistication needed to understand the new 
ideas ensures that they must remain a closed 
book to those who read for linguistics degrees. 
And original PDP research requires intensive 
use of computing facilities more powerful than 
are commonly available to arts dons. Is this 
where linguistics gbts off? 
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Teenage fiction is not simply children's fiction 
with added sex and swear words. It addresses 
itself specifically to teenagers, and it needs to 
find an appropriate voice: one that does not 
play, on a half-hidden level, to an adult audi- 
ence but which speaks directly to the teenagers 
themselves. While adult fiction concentrates 
on the consciousness of an adult (even when 
looking back at that adult's childhood experi- 
ence), teenage fiction hands the vision back to 
the young person who sees precisely what 
adults cannot; the hollowness of adult life, its 
' hypocrisies and insecurities, and the nastiness 
of uninvited sex. To read this fiction as adults is 
to remember and reassess what one has be- 
come, and the pressures that brought us here, 
but to read it as teenagers is to feel the ignor- 
ance - about such things as sex and alienation 
within the family - diminish. 

The first four books in Livewire, the new 
teenage fiction list from The Women's Press, 
are glossily and accessibly packaged, and cover 
a range of issues relevant to teenagers that go 
beyond the “boys and make-up" obsession, 
and deeper than the easy cleanliness of teen 
romance, to confront seriously the struggles of 
identity common to the young. They portray 
adolescence as a dramatic phase during which 
consciousness is developing. 

Push Me, Pull Me, Sandra Chick's angry and 
combative novel about a girl whose rights with- 
in the family are gradually eroded, is conversa- 
tional, internal but accessible, and captures 
accurately the anger of a fourteen-year-old 
whose trust is shattered when her stepfather 
forces sex upon her. Is it rape? wonders Cathy, 
and looks it up in a dictionary. The reader is 
. left in no doubt, but shares fifer frustrations as 
she searches for understanding. The hummer of 
the teenager searching for dirty words turns 
sour as we are shown how ignorance is no joke, 
for an abused child. Chick unsqeamishly re?- 
calls for us a time of shame, fury and solitude, ' 
full of small and major betrayals. It i$ a time of 
great emotion that is easily forgotten because i t 
is uncomfortable; it is sanitized by moralists,- 
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Speaking on the streets 


and sentimentalized by film-makers. The style 
of the novel is brooding and bitter, sacrificing 
pace and action to a slow search for under- 
standing. Cathy's furious first-person narrative 
rings true, and if the novel is flawed in 
structure, it is stylistically coherent and 
powerful. 

Kristin Hunter's The Soul Brothers and Sis- 
ter Lou , was first published in 1968, and comes 
from the era when radical black politics ex- 
ploded into America's consciousness. Twenty 
years later, this well-written novel about 
gangs, music and family still has relevance to 
British teenagers: the indiscriminate murder of 
a black teenager by the police, bad housing, 
institutional racism and the divisions of class, 
contribute to the plot, which is enriched by _ 
political awareness without being didactic. The 
evolution of Britain’s ethnic communities is 
different historically from that of those in 
America, but now, when the pop charts are full 
of soul classics from the 1960s, re-released to 
promote white fashion culture and nostalgia. 

It is useful to be given an accurate history of 
soul music from a Black American pers- 
pective. 

French Letters concentrates light-heartedly 
on the preoccupations of a fourteen-year-old 


girl, separated from her best friend and so 
forced to express herself through letters. The 
book is compulsive, witty, and avoids being 
coy; but it suffers from the limitations of the 
Adrian Mole-style narrative, and does not con- 
front serious issues. It would be a shame if 
teenage fiction became a quagmire of adoles- 
cent angst but even funny books can have mo- 
ments of reflection. If Push Me, Pull Me, has 
too many pages of this, French Letters has too 
few. 

The book of cartoons from Angela Martin, 
described in the publicity as "riotous”, is not 
really as wicked as it could be. The jokes are 
repetitive and lack any sense of narrative, 
which is Important in collections such as this. 
The Thurberesque one-drawing joke is a diffi- 
cult visual form; and the editors, as well as the 
artist, should have realized that too many of 
these would soon become wearisome. With 
cartoonists such as Cath Jackson and Clare 
Bretecher mercilessly exposing the hypocrisies 
of sexual politics, younger readers could be 
given something more hard-hitting. If teenage 
fiction is to be more than children’s fiction 
grown up a bit, teenage cartoons should aim to 
become more penetrating than than the usual 
Jackie comic jokes. 


Deborah Singmaste r 

■ ,! ROSA GUY . a . . '. 

And I Heard a Bird Sing 

• 175pp. Gollancz.£7.95, 

. 0575037687 - ! :v - i i 

’. RHODRI JONES 

’Hie Private World of Lcfroy Brown . 

\ • I41pp. Dent. £8.50. 

: 04M06M03 • ' 

‘ JAM& BERRY : 

A Thief |n the Village and other stories 

, 98pp.Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 

■ -0241 1201.1 X . 

•j • , • 1 

Rosa Gjuy’s very readable thriller for ypung 
^-jjr’adults, And IHeqrd a Bird Sing, is the last of a 
"trilogy that began with The Disappearance and 
■ .*[ [continued with Ne\v Guys, around the Block. ■ 
; irnamii /ones, art [attractive eighteen- year-old • 
>wU|i apolice record, i? now gdlrig Straight. He. 
has.a.job he enjoys as a delivery, boy, and he : 

• has resorted his wi nd mo filer from the st reets of 
Harlem'; they mfe living together .on his earn- 
ings in a small Brooklyn fiat clpse to the home 

• [of his supportive flMter parenis. Hi$ delivery v; 
‘round includes a weekly 'call &t thc Maldoon 

^.Estate.KmansionriihabitftdlTvC imbtf* ortfers>*::. 


• and a seductive widow. Imamu discovers a 
body floating in the swimming pool and be- 
comes the prime murder suspect. It takes 
several chapters of amateur sleuthing before 
he is able to establish his innocence. His colour 
makes him a detective with a difference, 
rendering him ultta-sen^itive to every nuance 
of speech and gesture Ih, a culture where each 
new encounter bristles with potential racial 
friction. Rosa Guy has created a credible and 
appealing character in Imamu Jones. Her 
■ handling of his relationship with his foster 
family is at tim'es sen timental but she is moving 
and perceptive about the disturbing mixture of 
concern arid reseritment that Imamu feelsfor 
[his mother as she gropes her way out Of her 
dependence on him and her alCbhplic past. 

The Private World of Leroy Brown is a sym- 
pathetic story abqut a young-black, boy.’S first 
term at secondary, school: OnCe headitiaater of 
a multi-racial comprehensive, Rhotiri Jones’s 
first-hand knowledge of the state schdijl Siting 
is evident 'in his deft descriptions of ^hqol 
rituals and their offidtots:. the platlludiqpiis 
.. headmistress, the teacher who 1 talk?' above; his 
pulls’ heads Iii moments of stress, the 'f lirjy 
coach driver oii the class outing, are all'te^pg^ 
nizablct The book is aimed at ten: to . twelve^ 

i Af A orJnl hi i Mi&n U *aa4awi. u ■■ 


holds several hurdles Such as, “Ypu can’ do 
not’in wit’out they comes down on you' like a 
ton o’ bricks.” In fact, Leroy's colour is only 
incidental to the loosely structured plot, apart 
from onp unconvincing incident when he en- 
counters the aristocracy- the only false note in 

" an otherwise realistic .account of the experi- 
ences facing most children when they move to 
secondary school. 

AThiefin the Village is a magical collection 
of stories by the Jamaican poet, James Berry. 
In sensuous prose that captures the cadences of 
local speech, Berry make? one hear, see, feel 
and Smell Jamaica. The centrai characters in 
jhe stories are children variously moved ,by 
rears ahd longings, sonie simple, like Becky’s 
for a : bicycle,- some deeper, like Fanso’sforhls 
father. I recommend ‘this collection to adults 
.anq, children alike; it should feature on every 

.be rfcad aloud ^by /amaibhhs, . ! l: - 

tiventy-flve “starter ■ 
People. The D ta» 




Girl-talk 

Harriet Vaughan 

LENORE GOODINGS (Editor) ' 

BitterNwcct Dreams: Girls' andyoinw 

women's own stories 6 

200pp. 086068913 1 

ROSA GUY 

My Love, My Love 

1 19pp. 0860688046 

MELANIE MACFADYEAN 

Hotel Romnntlka nnd other stories 

185pp. 0860689182 

SUE SHARPE 

Falling for Love 

248pp. 0 86068 841 0 

Virago. Paperback, £2.95 each. 

Bound in the milky, greenish colour wfoh 
used to be called eau de nil. Virago’s m 
series, “Upstarts" seems to be aiming to do for 
British girls what Judy Blume and compare 
have done for their transatlantic sisters, am, 
ly, in the publisher’s words, “show the funny, 
difficult and exciting real lives and times of 
teenage girls in the 1980s". Virago plans eight 
titles per year; the launch consists of four 
books, two of which are works of fiction more 
lively and intelligent than is suggested by their 
titles: My Love, My Love and Hotel RonwnH- 
ka. The other two are documentary; a selection 
of autobiographical sketches by readers who 
answered the publisher’s advertisement in/utf 
Seventeen, Bitter-Sweet Dreams, and a stakki, 
sociologically inclined volume about teenaged 
mothers by Sue Sharpe, Falling for Love, sure- 
ly destined for a more adult readership. 

All the books are concerned to present an 
honest, realistic acount of life, and, at the same 
time, are deeply interwoven with cultural 
mythologies that are at variance with such a 
view. Bitter-Sweet Dreams, shows this the most 
poignantly. Though nearly all the pieces are 
haunted by a kind of desperate optimism ("roll 
on Tomorrow"), there is enough angst to IH 
Siberia. An almost Dostoevskian gloom bangs 
over Julia Bell's “An Imaginary Day in the life 
of Yet Another Nobody” with its grimy, bedsit 
background despair of being seventeen and 
unemployed. Other writers, like Katie Blades 
and Jacquie Bloese, provide fascinating mini- 
tours of the fashion subculture, illuminating 
the subtle differences between "look-alikes" 
and “clones", “true followers” and “fakes’. 
Rock-stars such as Madonna give resonance to 
the yearning for mythic rebellion and eleva- 
tion, but the gulf between these media-made 
enchantments and the possibilities in the girls' 
own lives is clear often to the girls themselves, . 
who scorn constantly to mistrust their own 
hopes and ambitions (“I love messing about • 
and getting attention, but I can’t afford fo 
make n career out of it”). • 

The Caribbean island whidi provides the 
setting for Rosa Guy’s My Love, My 
offers a more viable and instructive mythojoBfi 
whose gods and demons, unlike those oft 
western mass media, are real personalities 
be feared, cajoled, bargained with, or, at pc ru. 

opposed. Guy sends her orphan-hero^ 
Desirde Dieu Donnd, on a fearful quest wN ■ 
though its goal is romantic (the girl hasfal 
love with the young white “Grand Horn 
whom she nursed back to life after a car 
near her village), is fraught with real dang^ 

It ends, after the briefest of j 

transformations, in tragedy. Another . 

sweet dream" in which youthful ideahs ■ ■ 
worldly realism and comes a cropper, itts 
piece of story-telling in an unusual W ■ 
and immediately engaging setting. , ■ : 
Melanie Macfadyean’s Hotel \ 

[stories have a brighter edge. Though 1 ■ 

no means gloss over harsh facts (a P ■ ; 
young street-walker Is murdered by JPJ i 

in “Shoeshine Girl”, for example) there - j 

good deal of humour^ sprite relishable, i j 

naive, ’caricature, and a fair share ^ 
endings, me title story, bringing t0 £®. ■ u.« 
jolly Working-class girls, arid W® 

Sloanes on a Greek island; is partieulwy , .. 
and 1 welbobserved, debunking the . . 

romance myth in an unpredictable M ^ 
teasing, way. [ • . •• ,_•••' T ^v«rts h# v 

' ■.I All .things considered, the Upl ? ^ 
made a , promising debut . But 
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Authorial arrangements 


Hu mphrey Carpenter 

J^ONN. COHEN and ANITA G ANDOLFO 

Scarroliand the House of Macmillan 
3 g 4 pp. Cambridge University Press. £45. 
0521 25692 X 


C.L. Dodgson published Alice's Adventures in 
iotiderlaiid with Macmillan “on commis- 
son", which meant that he mndc his own 
uraagements with the printer, hnd the con- 
rolling hand in such matters as advertising and 
[trail price, and took the financial risk of fai- 
lure - for example, when Tennicl persuaded 
bim to scrap the entire first printing, on the 
pounds that the pictures had not been satisfac- 
torily reproduced, the cost came out of Dodg- 
e's pocket. Macmillan and he shared the 
profits, Dodgson getting by far the larger part, 
la their elegant introduction to Lewis Carroll 
eithe House of Macmillan , Morton N. Cohen 
xid Anita Gandolfo inform us that such 
nangements, with a multiplicity of variations, 
« re a commonplace of Victorian publishing. 
Indeed they could still be found in recent 
dines; Tolkien's three volumes of The Lord of 
fe Rings (1954-5) were published by Sir Stan- 
ley Unwin at George Allen and Unwin Ltd 
under a “profit-sharing" agreement that Dodg- 
son would have found familiar. And Dodg- 
sen’s letters to Macmillan, which Cohen and 
Qandolfo have edited in this volume of corres- 
pondence between author and publisher, with 
fair endless queries about typography, posi- 
tion of illustrations, and other technical mat- 
ters in the books that followed Alice strongly 
wall Tolkien's equally pernickety requests to 
Allen and Unwin. 

An author in Dodgson’s position, as Cohen 
and Gandolfo point out, had to undertake 
tasks that are now distributed among whole 
departments in publishing houses - produc- 
tion, design, marketing and the rest - and all 
Ais without benefit of telephone, let alone 
fek-top personal computer or photocopier. 


The marvel, or maybe it Is really a Carrollian 
paradox, is that in these circumstances the 
books came out much faster. Dodgson is busily 
discussing details of binding a matter of days 
before The Hunting of the Suark appears, and 
not until the second week in December do he 
and Macmillan abandon the idea of getting a 
book out for that Christmas. Somewhere in all 
this is a lesson for the modern publishing 
leviathans, through whose belly a manuscript 
has to crawl for a year or more before it is 
spewed out in hard covers. 

Lewis Carroll and the House of Macmillan is 
certainly a contribution to publishing history 
(it appears as one of the Cambridge Studies in 
Publishing and Printing History), but a slightly 
lop-sided and distinctly inflated one. In the 
introduction Cohen and Gandolfo give us an 
intriguing portrait of Alexander Macmillan, 
who before he turned publisher had been an 
usher in a tough colliery school, a chemist's 
assistant and a sailor; but in the main body of 
the book Macmillan’s replies to Dodgson are 
relegated to footnotes to Dodgson’s letters, 
which seems a pity, since Macmillan was 
’ evidently the more lively correspondent. Many 
of the letters record Dodgson’s vehement 
opposition to the system by whfch booksellers 
could undercut each other's prices, driving riv- 
als out of business and depriving the author of 
much of his rightful income; Macmillan 
pleaded for the retention of this system (“I 
think it would not do in any way to alter 
terms”), but Dodgson’s efforts eventually 
helped to bring about the Net Book Agree- 
ment of 1899, which ended the price war. 

All this, however, could have been dealt 
with in a few pages, and the greater part of the 
correspondence makes uniformly unexciting 
reading. As usual with Dodgsou’s letters to 
adults, we get no glimpse of Carroll the master 
of nonsense. Indeed, as in Professor Cohen’s 
two volumes The Letters of Lewis Carroll (re- 
viewed in the TLS of July 11, 1980), one gets 
the impression that once the Alice books bad 
been written, Dodgson regarded them as Sun- 
day School tracts for the edification of the in- 
nocent. 


Astringent amateur 


Alethea Hayter 

H.R.ELUS DAVIDSON 
Katharine Briggs; Story-teller 
%p. Cambridge: Lutterworth. £12.95. 
071882659 0 

Readers not already awnre of Katharine 
Vi considerable scholarly reputation 
expect that a biography of a wealthy 
jptoter devoted to fairy lore was going to 
them into n world of plastic toadstools 
^ Mabel Lucie Atlwell illustrations, to meet 
s gushing figure in hand-woven garments and 
bends, the stereotype and butt of a hun- 
detective stories and drawing-room com- 
■ ^ Nothing could be less like the wlde- 
scholarship, agree ably' astringent per- 
anB trim appearance of the subject of 
Thorough and affectionate biography. She 
<I?s Ph«l the pink gauzy wings and “innocuous 
of many modern fairy-tales; the 
“*d!h°as that she unearthed and transmitted 
' ? re, altogether mote robust and frightening. 
^ ^dictionaries of folk-tales and fairies, and 
Warly in the studies of seventeenth-cen- 


7 history and opinion which produced The 
■ ff omy of Puck, Pale Hecate’s Team and The 
} gWi ih Tradltion and Literature , she traced 




u.'a’POrtsqt historical process, “showing how 
■ JpWt intellectual theories,, the social cli- 
Z u ^ .totyrencc of court, fashions, church 
i^ag ahd the interests of learned antiqua- 
^1! with popular lore 4 ’. 

^riO.ope who knew hrtr only in the first forty 
> her[[life wou|d have foreseen her later 

-^^ 'pescertded from opulpnt Yorkshire 
, , daughter of. a successful water- 
; surprised everyone by marrying 

S V'ff- ^hOUse'maid . Katharine Briggs had 
■ l Bto^^ , : ^^hood 1 playtyg Imaginative 
" ' ^ gamqs with her two sisters, and - 

three years atpjcford v a prolonged 
Whlch f -/he : .fitree^sisterp ..re- 

privately prfnfod, organiz- 


ing and taking part in amateur dramatics, run- 
ning Girl Guide activities, a pleasant sheltered 
life such as was still possible for some in the 
darkening 1930s, but which does not now make 
for exhilarating reading; this section of the 
biography might well have been shorter. 

Katharine Briggs was over fprty when the 
Second World War started, but she astonished 
all her friends by volunteering for the WAAF 
two years later. She spent the rest of the war in 
humble jobs as a medical orderly, among 
young women half her age. It seems to have 
been a climacteric for her, in some way releas- 
ing her mental energy for work of real worth at 
last. In the next few years she wrote two 
masterly tales of magic, Kate Crackerjackjnd 
Hobberdy Dick, acquired a D.Phil. at Oxford 
for a thesis on folklore in Seventeenth-century 
literature, made a home at Burford in addition 
to the family house in Scotland, collected an 
ever-widening network of devoted friends, and 
embarked on thirty years of industrious schol- 
arship and prolific publication. 

Hilda Ellis Davidson has chosen Story-tel- 
ler” as her label for her subject in the title of 
this book, and the present renaissance of tiie 
art of spoken story-telling owes much to the 
Influence of Katharine Bnggs, who was an 
adept at it, and often demonstrated her skill at 
the many international folklore conferences 
which she attended in her later years - ^not 
always to the satisfaction of more rigid y 
Si academics in Britain, who pasted n 
regarding her as an amateur, not conforming to 
riroious scholarly standards. On one occasion 

^Cambridge a well-known anthropologist 

of the wbrk'' . 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 

OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslops translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pjerre Grimal, originally published in French in 
1951 , is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and herpes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references to the ancient sources for each entry, as Well as 
the helpful (and modernized) table of sources;, in which care 
has been taken to list the editions which are most easily 
accessible for English readers {especially, and relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and there is a fulJ index. ... The 
black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and references fouiid an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given, makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it wjll indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 
every page. 

For a long time .there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary of Lemprlfere. For 
factual and historical matters this was done years ago by the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary ; and, with;the publication of 
Pierre Grimal's Dictionary of Classical Mythology, 

Lemprifere can finally be relegatesd to the shelf reserved for 
books which have honourably Outlived thelr usefulness." 

• ••.':[■;. H r £ie«:hTLS 8th August 1986 


by Pierre Grimal. TYariSfo^ Jte^ell-Hyslop 


^Subscription rates:(JK£45, Europd(BolkAtr MaU)£G6, USA C Canada (At Freight) $75. 
^ AU other rotes adetable on request 

"please send me a year's subscription to 77ie Times Literary Supplement plus 
my free copy of Hie DJctionaiy of Classical Mythology. 

(cwn 

Name : — — — 

Address — : * — 1 — 


a) i enclose my cheque for C/U.S.S made payable to. The Times 

Supplements. 

b) Please charge iny credit card Signed - ■ — - 

Caid No. ■ I. - I I I .1 ■ 1 I I t J. I _ I I ,” 


Uteijmj Supplement Pripiy House, 
Offer is open to new aubsqribersi 


onJune30 1987. • 
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Tech angst TLS Listing 



Robert T. Golembiewski 

IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 
Communicating Ideas: The crisis of publishing 
in a post-industrial society 
240pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
019504120 8 

Readers with an interest in the sociology of 
knowledge and some understanding of how 
technology is being applied to the publishing 
industry will benefit from grappling with frving 
Louis Horowitz's Communicating Ideas; The 
crisis of publishing in a post-industrial society. 
" t 1 Horowitz, a professor of sociology at Rutgers 
University as well as president of the scholarly 
publishing house Transaction Books, does not 
pander to his audience with facile anti- 
technology talk, and he insists on an almost 
Byzantine analysis of his subjects. As he notes, 
“communicating ideas is a multi-leveled activ- 
ity technically, and more importantly, a multi- 
leveled activity ideologically”, and the con- 
sequences are complex: "some relate to pro- 
duct management, others to market orienta- 
tion, and still others to normative judgments of 
good and evil”. 

The book's early chapters deal with aspects 
of publishing technology, publishing policy 
« and marketing techniques, both existing and 
contemplated: database formation, copyright 
policy, various hard-copy and electronic means 
of reproducing and disseminating information, 
the possibilities made available by the com- 
puter for networking within and between in- 
creasingly segmented markets, and so on. 
Horowitz is concerned primarily with scholarly 
publishing, but there are strong implications 
for commercial publishing. For him these com- 
« polling externals are mainly a means of direct- 
ing attention to the forces that have brought 
and are bringing them into being. 

In his intellectual geology, Horowitz care- 
fully traces the fault-lines underlying what 
have been until recently quite stable publishing 
institutions. His tectonic plates are technolog- 
ical, social, economic, intellectual, philosoph- 
ical and moral issues, all inexorably grinding 
against one another in unparalleled simul- 
taneity and degree. The consequences, he 
warns, may be apocalyptic. He focuses on 
three possible arenas of major impact: on the 
fundamental technologies and techniques of 
publishing; on the communication of ideas, 
used here in a broad cultarel sense to encom- 
ia-. P a ® the multiple "modes for imparting or ex- 
changing ideas from person to person, genera- 
tion to generation, nation to nation, and lan- 
guage to language"; and, ipore specifically, on 
politics. Realistically or not, he believes the 
data and theories generated by scholars influ- 
ence the behaviour of politicians and citizens 
more slowly but perhaps more profoundly than 
do the mass media. With the advent of com- 
puters, intellectual freedom and integrity aife 
dpubly critical; only they provide the public 
with the necessary knowledge for informed- - 
political decisions. 

Horowitz is most convincing in looking 
backward. As he says, things have hot been as 
bad for publishing as many - perhaps most - 
feared. But even moderate Faith in the cer- 
• > fainty of technological "progress? is misplaced, 
he realizes, since each increment of hew 
• technology has serious ideological implications. 

He soothingly favours, the good medicine of 
: "scholarly cbm muni cat loir Y.something along 

the lines of John Stuart Mill: students of good 
, ; will, making use of technology; can eventually . 

■ . piece together the patches of knowledge to 
; . CTeate a cloak for the Goddess of Truth; the 
balanced social commentator of earlier chap- 
ters. luxuriates in expressing this final vision. 
Readers, however, may be pardoned ‘for 
^ doubting that "scholarly communicators'.’ Will •; 
control the powerfol technologies of publica- 
tion tn the: world of the future. 


The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children’s books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

Burbert, Walter, Ren* Girard, and Jonathan Z. Smith 
Violent Origins: Ritual killing and cultural forma I ion 
Stanford UP. 275pp. $32.50. 08047 1370 7. 6/5/87. 
Gilmore, David D. Aggression and Community: 
Paradoxes of Andalusian culture 
Yale UP. 218pp. Q0/S25. 0 300 03811 9. 21/5/87. 

Archaeology 

Guralnick, Eleanor, editor Sardis: 27 years of 
discovery (Papers presented at a Symposium held at 
The Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 

Chicago Society, 6 215 North Neenah, Chicago. Illinois 
60631. 92pp.; plates. 0 9609042 1 2. 3/87. 

Shanks, Michael, and Christopher Tilley 
Re-Constructing Archaeology: Theory and practice 
Cambridge UP. 267pp. a7.50jS44.50. 0521 30141 6 
23/4/87. 

Architecture 

Berrldge, Clive The Almshouses of London 
Southampton: Ashford. 74pp.; plates. £9.95. 

185253 0006. 11/6/87. 

Downes, Kerry Hawksmoor (World of Art series: 1st 
pub 1970) 

Thamep and Hudson. 216pp. , Uha. £4.95 (paperback). 

0 500 200963. 15/6/87. 


Lynne Brindley (on the electronic campus) ^Sir 
: John, Brown (oq scholarly: publishing), Ken* 
ne.th Cooper, Michael Hill; Sir Peter SWiiuier- 
; ton-Dyer and Alwandef Wilson (on, the Brit- 
. , ish Library) are among the eighteen contribu- 
tors to The. World of. Books' and Information: 
•- { Essays In honour of Lord- Daitjiop (2j4pjp. 
** British Library. £25,0 71230)2^ tytomarifcliis 


Betting, Haw; translated by Christopher Wood The 
End of the History of Art? 

- Chicago UP. 120pp. £13.50. 0226 042/70. 

Kfceoglu, Cengiz; translated and edited by J. M. 

Rogers Topkapi: The treasury 

Thames and Hudson. 215pp.; plates. £70. 0 500 01412 4 
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Schreyer, Alice p. The History of Books: A guide to 
selected resources in the Library of Congress 
Washington DC: Library of Congress. 221pb. $ 15 . 
0844405361. 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries 

Boothroyd, Basil A Shoulder to Laugh On: An 
autobiography 

Robson. 208pp., Ulus. £12,95. 0 86051 393 9. 25/6/87. 
Gowera, Ruth Emily Carr 
Leamlngm Spa : Berg, dtyr In US and Canada by New 
York: St Martin’s. 126pp. £8,93 (hardcover). 0 907582 95 8 
(he), 0 907582 96 6 (pb). 15/5/87. 

-Hammer, Antund, and NeB Lyndon Hammer: 

Witness to history 

Simon and Schuster. 544pp., Ulus. £14. 93. 0 671 6545B 6 

. . 

Midlim, Richard, and James Munson Victoria: Portrait 
oiaQucep • 

BBC Books. 166pp. Uha. £12.95. 0 563 20456 7. 18/6/87. 
Nwtn, Pat Ireland, Where Our Roots Go Deep . 
Oumds Cross: Colin Smytht. 320pp. £12.95 (hardcover), 

1 k) - 0 96140 255 - 3 0 86140 259 6(pb). 

Robertson, Edwin The Shame and the Sacrifice: the 1 
Ufo and preaching of Dietrich Bonhoeffer 

Viking. 393pp. £16.95. 0 670 80655 2. 25/6/87. 

^ secret ’ Hues Uf a, princess' 
md J<tdaon - 346 PPr £12.& 0 283 99535 I. 

35/6/87. ■ 

■ US?* 1 , v ^ bn: Tbe Hfe oE Vivien Leigh f- 
Wddepfeld ami Nkolson. 342pp., tUut. £12 95 v. - 
0 297 *>118 4. 28/5/87. ■ . 7 -V/, 

Valbay, Pin, and John Mpn Stay Alive My Soft , ^ ,, . 
Bloomsbury. 240pp. £13.95. 0 7 475 00078. 22/6/87. . f, ■ 

• Business 

Ptne, Ray Management of Technological Chanocin ■' * 
the Catering Industry .! • 

Aldershot: Avebury. 114pp. £ 1 7.50. 0 566 05323 4 ’ ; ' 

28/5/87. •; 

Sharp. Maraarit, and Claire BhearriiAn £a£6pem'.'< r| . ]•' 
Technological Collaboration v;?-'. ?.:>'■ . - 

Routintff Arid k'tBi m' in.'* ' - 


». Ilfracombe: Siockiveti. 104pp. £60 (paperback). 

* 0 7223 2104 X. 

V 

r- Economics 

l " Sargent, Thomas J. Dynamic Macroeconomic Theory 
if Harvard UP. 369pp. £27.95. 0 674 21877 9. 

s Fiction 

» Challoner, Robert Into Baltic (A Commander Lord 
5 Charles Oakshatt novel) 

Century Hutchinson. 214pp. £9.95. 0 7126 1466 4. 18/6/87. 
LynJl, Francis A Death in Time (Crime Club) 

Colhns. 198pp. £8.95. 000 2321238. 15/6/87. 

Masefield, John A Mainsail Haul (1st pub I9U5) 
Grafton. 128pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 246 131772. 

25/6/87. 

McCullough, Colleen The Ladies of Missolonghi 
(Hutchinson Novellas) 

Hutchinson. 132pp. C7.95. 0 09 170600 9. 18/6/87. 

McGinnesa, Ian Inner City 

Edinburgh: Polygon. 234pp. £9.95. 0 948275 278. 

Peters, Ellis The Hermit of Eyton Forrest 
Headline. 224pp. £9.95. 0 7472 00378. 25/6/87. 

Van VUsatngen, Paul Men on a Moor 

Ilfracombe: Stockwell. 70pp. £6.60. 0 7223 2112 0. 5/6/87. 

Wongar, B. Walg 

Macmillan. 213pp. £9.95. 0 333 43011 5. 7/5/87. 

Fiction in English translation 

Dali, Salvador; translated by Haakon Chevalier 
Hidden Faces (1st pub 1973) 

Peter Owen. 3I8pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 7206 0482 6. 
25/6/87. 

History, ancient 

■ Walker, C. B. F. Cuneiform: Reading the past 
British Museum. 64pp., Ulus. £4.95 (paperback). 

0 7141 8059 9. 22/6/87. 

History, general 

Groneman, Carol, and Mary Beth Norton, editors “To 
« Livelong Day": America’s women at work, 
1780-1980 

Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 312pp. $38.45 (hardcover), 

fb) 95 if/$n back) ' ° 8014 1847 X lhc} ‘ 0 8014 9452 4 

Hey, David Family Histoiy and Local History in 
England 

Longman. 276pp. £15.95 (hardcover), £7.95 (paperback). 

0 58 2 00522 1 (he), 0 582 49458 3 (pb). 8/6/87. 

History, modern 

Bolt, Christine American Indian Policy and American 
Reform: Case studies of the campaign to assimilate 
the American Indians 
Allen and Unwin. 437pp. 0 04 900037 3 (he), 

0 04 900039 X (pb). 

Brent, Richard Liberal Anglican Politics: Whiggery, 
religion, and reform: 1830-11 (Oxford Historical 
Monographs) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 340pp. £32.50. 0 19 822942 9. 4/6/87. 
Ferro, Marc The Great War 1914-1918 (1st pub. 1973) 
Ark. 239pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 7448 0063 3. 4/6/87. 
Furtwangler, Albert American Silhouettes: Rhetorical 
Identities of the founders 
Yale UP. 168pp. £17.S0f$24. 0 300 03798 8. 21/5/87. 

Kenunlng, John Amazon Frontier: The defeat of the 
Brazilian Indians 

Macmillan. 647pp. £19.95. 0 333 42319 4. 18/6/87. 

SeTWiti Reis* 18 MHiI,Cr Myth " : Ima 8 c Qnd reality in 
Oxford : Clarendon. 297pp. £27.50. 0 19 821964 4 . 4/6/87. 
Knaprasn, Brace Fiji’s Economic History, 1874-1939: 
Studies of capitalist colonial development (Pacific 
Research Monograph, 15) 

Centre far Development Studies, Australian National 
University, Canberra. 153pp. 0 86784 977 0. 

Moore, R. J. Making the New Commonwealth 
Oxford: Clarendon. 218pp. £25. 0 19 820112 5. 7/5/87. 

G - J’ R - A Protestant Vision: WUIInm Harrison 
and the reformation of Elizabethan England 
Cambridge UP. 348pp. £27.50. 0 521 32997 3. 28/5/87. 


.. FIFTY YEARS Ott 

Among the reviews of hew npvels It j the TLS of 
June 12, 1937, were those of Dorothy L. 

. Sayers's Busman’s Honeymoon and Nell M. 
Gunn’s Highland River, /rom which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

Leaving aside the play now running at the 
Comedy Theatre, with the readjustments that 

“uT 81 denland fr0m who have formed 
their own images of the Peter Wimseys (now 
mained) and of Buqtfer, we can pronounce 
firmans Honeymoon' the book, a true and 
tniillingmstalment in the serial history of these 
three very estimable persons. Miss Sayers is 
working aWay and away from the Conventional 
■'K? ] te, 8tdTy: fomo time ago she promised a 
• . straight . novel - which has not yet coitie; 

Honeymoon is a stepjjink- 
stbne_tosucha higher thlng.ShecalJs it‘‘a love 
. stpry wifotietecti^ : ■ . . 

;LiS >* v ? 8 £ r y~' but URConveridonal even as. 
'S&f? -fe stor y of the; hondymoon ,of a 


Pocock, J. G, A. The Ancient Coiutitmin^ 
Cambridge UP. 402pp. £27.50 (hardcover) £0 oc 

Cf00,n Helm 232pp. £30. 0 7099 mil 
Snow, Vernon F„ and Anne Steele Young, edh m tv 

rr„c f ,hc Lun8 

Yale UP. 5 19pp. £t>5/$95. 0300 036043. 21/5/87. 
Warner, Philip Pus&chcndnctc 
Sldgwick and Jackson. 269pp., Ulus £13 « 

0 2H3 99364 2. 18/6/87. ' 

Humour 

Chesterton, G. K.; edited by Marie Smith CbDeaed 
Nonsense nnd Light Vcnc ™ 

Xanadu. 192pp.. lUm. £9.95. 0 947761 195. 18/6/87 
Tlnnlswood, Peter Talcs from Witney Scrotum 
Pavilion. 125pp., Ulus. £7.95. 1 85145 1390. 8/6/87. 

Language 

Lockwood, W. B. German Today: The advanced 
learner’s guide 

Oxford: Clarendon. 347pp. £30 (hardcover), £ 11.95 
(paperback). 0 19 8J5S04 1 (he). 0 19 8158505 (pb). 
1415187m 

Literature and criticism 

Baker, Peter S., et a], editors The Correspondence d 
James Boswell, vol 4 (Yale Edition of tho Private 
Papers of James Boswell: Research Edition; lit pub in 
US 1986) 

Heinemarm. 480pp. £40. 0 434 83702 4. 2 2/6/87. 

Caliu, William In Defense of French Poetry: An ran 
in revaluation 

University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State UP. 208pp. 
$22.50. 0 271 00437 /. 20/5/87. 

Hammond, Paul, editor Selected Prose of Afenndtr 
Pope 

Cambridge UP. 322pp. £27.50/$39.50. 0521 25011 B. 
21/5/87. 

Heltmann, Annegret, editor No Man’s Land: An 
anthology of modern Danish women's literature 
Narvik, EUR, University of East Anglia, Norwich 
NR4 7TJ. 211pp. £9.50 (paperback). 1 870041 05 4. 
Headline, Harry The Uncertain Self: Essays in 
Australian literature and criticism (lit pub in 
Australia 1986) 

Oxford UP. 222pp. £19. 0 19 554743 8. 25/6/87. 

Hull, Gloria T. Colour, Sex, and Poetry: Hiree 
women writers of the Harlem renaissance 
Bloomington: Indiana UP. 240pp. $29.95 (hardcover). 
$10.95 (paperback). 0 253 34974 5 (he). 0253204305 
(pb). 30/6/87. » 

Kutzinski, Vera M. Against the American Grain: 

Myth and history in William Carlos Williams, Jay 

Wright, nnd Nicolfia Gullldn 

Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 298pp. £23.20. 

0801833302.6/7/87. 

Lindahl, Car] Earnest Games: Folkloric patterns in 
tho Canterbury Talcs 

Bloomington: Indiana UP. 197pp. $25. 0253 32563 X. 
29/6/87. 

Marshall, Donald G. Literature os Philosophy, 
Philosophy ns Literature ' 

Iowa City: Iowa UP. 346pp. $ 32.50 : 0 8774 J 149 4. 
O’Sullivan, Anne, and Padralg 0 Rian, rdltora Pbou 
on Marcher Lords, from n 16 th-century Tipperary 
manuscript 

Irish Texts Society, c/o Royal Bank of Scotkmd, 

22 Whitehall. London SW1. 150pp. I 870 16653 1. 
Peucker, llrlgltle Lyric Descent in the German 
Romantic Tradition „ 

Yale UP. 232pp. £22.50/$29.95. 0300 03714 7. 21/W- 
Rlfelj, Carol de Do bay Word and Figure: The 
language of 19th-century French poetry , 
Columbus: Ohio Stale UP. 206pp. $25. 0 8142 040 * 
30/4/87. 






dead corpse: it ends with Lord 
down at the thought of the justice to which 
has brought the murderer. . . . In between 
Milch ingenious detection, of course; ntu 
excellent village humour; some loye-ma^ 
on a high, even high-brow, but (unless 
flatter humanity) immensely human plane, 
a wealth of allusion that, at a Shakcspe^ 
Milton-Tennyson level, delights -the . 
.taught, aitchless police superintendent - . • • 

Mr Gunn’s- technique has. steadily impro^jj 
and these scenes of boyhood, by a “^5,^ 
among a fishing compunlty of the 
" shore of the great Moray Firth, are pWJ . 

wjth a crystal qlarity, sharply defined, 
odd double quality of intense immediacy • 

. spit pf enclosed detachment, like 

' in a slightly diminishing miiror . . . ^ 

! who want a ■“story” or a “dociupeiit 
irritated by It beyond endurance, wjg" 
Valub the “Ode on the intimations of 
talitjf’’ will find something here m ^ 
v recognize , and : ,wili remembpr as , ? . jd-u, i 

word'.-V ?• -irf: 
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gdtufauzky, Imre Criticism in Society: Interviews with 
laatues Derrida, Northrop Frye, Harold Bloom et at 
Ufdm t. 244pp. £15 (hardcover), 0 416 92270 8 (he), 

8 416 92280 5 (pb). 21/5/87. 

Smith, Peter Alderson W. B. Yeats and the Tribes of 
Diou 

Oftrerds Cross: Colin Smythe. 350pp. £19.50. 

086140 257 X. 22/6/87. 

Sailham, Brian, editor Jane Austen: The Critical 
Heritage 1870-1940, vol 2 (Critical Heritage Series) 
govdedge end Kegan Paul. 308pp. £18. 0 7102 0189 3. 


gpeara, Monroe K. American Ambitions: Selected 
says on literary and cultural themes 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 267pp. £17.40. 
0801834147.29/7/87. 

tfUlinni, Meg Harris A Strange Way of Killing: The 
poetic structure of “Wuthering Heights” (Literary 
Criliefam Series, 1) 

Qwiff Press, Old Ballechln, Strath Tay, Perthshire. 
Scotland. 243pp. £12. 0 902965 23 9. 6)87. 

Wordsworth, William; edited by Alim R. Jones 

Wordsworth’s Poems of 1807 

Macmillan. 192pp. £20 (hardcover), £6.9S (paperback). 

0 333 29334 7 (he), 0 333 29335 5 (pb). 5/87. 

Natural sciences 

Porter, Valerie Practical Rare Breeds: A modem 
ipproach to the breeding and farming of minority 
livestock 

Pelham. 274pp., Ulus. £15.95. 0 7207 1746 9. 8/6/87. 

Philosophy 

Allbon, Henry E. Benedict de Spinoza: An 
introduction, revised edition 
Yah UP. 254pp. £30/$42 (hardcover), £9.95f$l3.95 
(paperback). 0 300 03595 0 (he), 0 300 03596 9 (pb). 

21/5/87- 

BrundeQ, Barry Pierre Gassendi: From 
Arifitotelianism to a new natural philosophy 
md/ Kluwer, PO Box 989. 3300 AZ Dordrecht, The 
Nahtrtands. 251pp. £49/$64. 90 277 2428 8. 1/3/87. 


Conway, David Secret Wisdom: The occult universe 
explored 

Wellingborough: Aquarian. 244pp. £6.99 (paperback) 

0 85030 590 X. 11/6/87. 

Derrida, Jacques; translated by John P. Leavey, Jr, 
and Richard Rand Olas 

Lincoln: Nebraska UP. 262pp. £34. 0 8032 1667 X, 
15/6/87. 

Kllwardby, Robert; edited by P. Osmund Lowry On 
Time and the Imagination / De Temporal De Spiritu 
Fantastico (Auctoreg Britannfci Mcdll Aevi IX) 

British Academy/ Oxford UP. 186pp. £60. 0 19 726054 3. 
21/5/87. 

Leavqr, John P,, Jr, Gregory L. Ulmer and Jacques 
Derrida Glassary 

Lincoln: Nebraska UP. 320pp. £34. 0 8032 2871 6. 
15/6/87. 

Owen, G. E. L. Logic, Science and Dialectic: 
Collected papers in Greek philosophy 
Duckworth. 394pp. £35 (hardcover). £14.95 ( paperback ). 
0 71561897 0. 4/87. 


Poetry 

Agoos, Julie Above the Land (Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, 82) 

Yale UP. 71pp. £13.95/119.50 (hardcover). £6.95/39.50 
(paperback). 0 300 03861 5 (he), 0 300 03862 3 (pb). 
21/5/87. 

Kelly, Roy Drugstore Fiction 

Peterloo Poets. 63pp. £4.50 (paperback). 0 905291 86 7. 

28/5/87. 

Lovett, John Skedaddle 

Peterloo Poets. 60pp. £4.50 (paperback). 0905291 824: 
2815187. 

Martin, Charles Steal the Bacon 

Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 69pp. £11.75 

(hardcover), £6.25 (paperback). 0 8018 3493 7 (Ac), 

0 8018 3494 5 (pb). 26/7/87. 

Mlllwanl, Eric Appropriate Noises 

Peterloo Poets. 47pp. £3 (paperback). 0 905291 81 6. 

28/5/87. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Chris Baldlck’s In Frankenstein 's Shadow will be published later this year. He is also the author of The Social 
Mission of English Criticism 1848-1932, 1983. 

Nigel Barley is Assistant Keeper for West Africa, Museum of Mankind, and author of The Innocent 
Anthropologist: Notes from a mud hut, 1983. 

Sarah Baylls died in a recent accident , Her novel Utrillo's Mother will be reviewed in a future issue of the TLS. 
Sidney Bloch’s books include Soviet Psychiatric Abuse: The shadow over world psychiatry, 1984. 

J. W, Burrow is Professor of History at the University of Sussex. His books include A Liberal Descent: 
Victorian historians and the English past, 1981 . 

Humphrey Carpenter edited (with Mari Prichard) The Oxford Companion to Children's Literature, 1984. 
Henry Chadwick is Regius Professor Emeritus of Divinity at the University of Cambridge. His most recent 
booklsAugusrfne, 1986. 

John Clute’s novel, The Disinheriting Party, was published in 1977. 

Steven CoUins Is a lecturer in the Study of Religions, University of Bristol. His most recent book is The 
Category of the Person, 1985, which he edited with Michael Carruthers and Steven Lukes. 

DrucHla Cornell is a Professor at the University of Pennsylvania School of Law. 

L A. Crook is Emeritus Professor of Ancient History, University of Cambridge. 

Lord Devlin was formerly a Lord Justice of Appeal. His books include The Judge, 1979, and Easing the 
Passing: The trial of Dr John Bodkin Adams, 1985. 

Terry Eagleton’s novel, Saints and Scholars, will be published in September. 

E. L. Epstein’s Language and Style was published in 1978. 

Howard Eraldne-Hlll is the author of The Augustan Idea In English Literature, 1985, and The Social Milieu of 
Alexander Pope , 1976. 

Alaslalr Fowler is Professor Emeritus of English Literature at the University of Edinburgh. 

Sean French (s Deputy Editor of New Society. 

Michael GUsenanis Professor of Contemporary Arab Studies at tho University of Oxford, and author of 
Recognizing Islam, 1982. 

Thom Gunn's most recent publication Is the pamphlet of poems The Hurlless Trees, 1986. 

Aletbea Hayter's books Include FitzGerald to his Friends: Selected letters of Edward FitzGerald, 1979. 

Dark! Hopkins is Lecturer In English at the University of Bristol. He Is the author of John Dryden, 1986, and 
creditor (with T. A, Masori)of The Beauties of Dryden, 1982. 

Stud] Khllnanl is a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Adam Kuper is Professor of Social Anthropology, Brunei University, and editor of the journal Current 
• Anthropology, reviewed on page 641 . HU book South Africa and the Anthropologist was published in 
January.; 

®*na Mackay's most recent novfel, RedhUl Rococo, has been awarded the Fawcett Prize. A new collection of 
short'itbriesi Dreams of Dead Women’s Handbags, will be published in August. 

Lachlan Maddmton’s poems appcOredin New Chatto Poets, 1986. 

.. Edward McHrXond's James Qandon: Vitruvius Hibernlcuswas published in 1985. 

Caroline Moorehead’s books include Fortune’s Hostagei: Kidnapping In the world today, 1980, ' 

EiUabeUi Nissan teaches Social Anthropology at the University of Durham. 

^UhardOdaonte’^Rosifo/ Was published last year. . • J 

p| w* Poiueranz Is literary editor of the South Slay Journal., • ' 

; Roy Porter is a lecturer at the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, London. H|s most recent bo6k 
( < ^ English Society in the Elghlecnth Century, 1982. ■ , . 

. Jr R.^isHorbertThompSon Reader infigyptologyatthe University ofCambridge. 

Park, a novel, were published in March. 

, ^J^Sage U> lecturer in English ahd American Studies at the University of East Anglia, 
^titqf^i^podh’s bobks include Writing Systems: A linguistic introduction, 1985. He is Head of the ' 

: Depart mehf of (Jngulstics and Phonetics, University of Leeds. 

Sony Gordon Slade Was formerly an inspector of Ancient Monuments, and is a regular can iribulor to tlie 
; f t ^edlnks»f the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

l r ^hid^^ey^uM ii a lepturer in English Literature at Ihe Uni versity of Edinburgh, and author of 77ie British 
^NbvdSirfcethe Thirties, 1986J ■' 

and MaldetiS: The allegory of the female form is now in paperback. 

-?’■)] Ulucli fsVrofiessoc qflhe History of ficbrjomics al the Unlye'reiiy of Sustfexl.HU books ipdilde Adam 

ni'. '< x'i v;;.. 


Myers, Jack, and Michael Simms Dictionary and 
Handbook of Poetry 

Longman. 366pp. £19.95. 0 582 28343 4. 4/5/87. 

Rodman, Mark By Contraries and Other Poems 
National Poetry Foundation, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine 04469. 161pp. 525 (hardcover), $ 12.95 (paperback). 
0 915032 92 9 (he), 0 913032 93 7 (pb). 14/4/87. 

Smith, Vivian, editor Australian Poetry 1986 
Angus and Robertson. 68pp. £5.95 (paperback) 
020715293 4.30/6/87. 

Politics 

Ron, Richard Ministers and Ministries: A functional 


Oxford: Clarendon. 287pp. £27.50. 0 19 827486 6. 21/5/87. 
Waller, Douglas C. Congress and the Nuclear Freeze: 
An inside look at the politics of a mass movement 
Amherst: Massachusetts UP, UK dlsrr Eurospan. 346pp. 

$30 (hardcover), $12.95 (paperback). 0 87023 559 1 (he), 
087023 360 5 (pb). 6/87. 

Psychology and medicine 

Fye, Bruce W. The Development of American 
Physiology: Scientific medicine in the 19th century 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 308pp. £2655. 
080183459 7. 7/87. 

Lipkln, Made The Care of Patients: Perspectives and 
practices, revised edition 
Yale UP. 235pp. £32.50/$45 (hardcover), £l0.95fSI5 
(paperback). 030003771 6. 2115187. 

Religion 

Davies, Brian, editor Language, Meaning and God; 

Essays In honour of Herbert McCabe 

Geoffrey Chapman. 243pp. £18.50. 0 225 66495 X. 

McCabe, Herbert God Matters 

Geoffrey Chapman. 249pp. £12.50 (paperback). 

0225664917. 

Social studies 

Betterton, Rosemary Looking On: Images or 

femininity in the visual arts and media 

Pandora. 293pp. £7.95 (paperback). 086358 1773. 416/87. 

Forester, Tom High-Tech Society 

Oxford: Blackwell. 311pp. £12.95. 0 631 13651 7. 28/3/87. 

McConvilie, Brlgld Mad to Be a Mother: Is there life 

after birth for women today? 

Century Hutchinson. 177pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

0 7126 1697 7. 18/6/87. 

Parker, Rozsiki, and Griselda Pollock Framing 
Feminism: Art and the women’s movement 1970-1985 
Pandora. 345pp., Uha. £9.95 (paperback). 0 86358 179 X. 


Watson, Tony Sociology, Work and Industry, 2nd 
edition 

Fouiledge and Kegan Paul. 336pp. £25 (hardcover). 

07102 0962 2 (Ac), 0 7102 1130 9 (pb). 28/5/87. 

Wise, Sue, and Liz Stanley Georgia Porgie: Sexual 
harassment In everyday life 

Pandora. 233pp. 1 3.95 (paperback). 0 86358 018 1. 4/6/87. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

■Frith, David Archie Jackson: The Keats of cricket 
Pavilion. Ulpp., Uka. £10.95. 1 85145 119 6. 25/5/87. 
Cleri, Inngard The Sampler Book: Old samplers from 
museums and private collections 
Black. 80pp., Ulus. £9.95. 0 937274 32 1. 21/5/87. 

Green, Benny, editor The Lord's Companion 
Pavilion. 460pp. £16.95. 1 85145 132 J. 8/6/83. 

Hatcher, Mkhad, and Anthony Thorne raft The 
Nanking Cargo 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 176pp. £12.95. 0 241 121175. 29/6/87. 
Lemmon, David Cricket Mercenaries: Overseas 
players in English cricket 
Pavilion. 167pp., Uha. £10.95. 1 85145 134 X. 8/6/8 7. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

McCarthy, Gerry Edward Albee (Modern Dramatists) 
Macmillan. 168pp. £18 (hardcover). ES.95 (paperback). 
0333 301196. 5/6/81. 

Travel 

Brack, Stepbea Maple Leaf Rag: Travels Across 
Canada 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 3I0pp. £12.95. 0 241 12070 5. 25/6/87. 
Borman, Peter; photographs by Malcolm Crowthera S| 
Paul’s Cathedral (New Beil’s Cathedral Ouldes) 

Bell and Hyman. 192pp., Ulus. £/(?. 95 (hardcover). £5.95 
(paperback). 0 71352616 5 (he), 0 7135 26173 (pb). 


Cotebcster.L. S.; photographs by George H. Hall 
Wells Cathedral (New Bell's Cathedral Guides) 

Bed and Hyman. 192pp., Uha. £10.95 (hardcover), £5.95 
(paperback). 0 04 440015 2 (he). 0 04 440012 8 (pb). 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Atwood, Margaret. Bluebeard's Eggs and other 
stories 626 

Atwood, Margaret, and Robert Weaver (Editors). 

The Oxford Book of Canadian Short Stories in 
English 626 

Berry, James. A Thief in the Village and other 
stories 644 

Bles, Mark, and Robert Low. The Kidnap 
Business 632 

Bradbury, Malcolm. Cuts. No, Not Bloomsbury 627 
Bnrkhardt, Frederick, and Sydney Smith (Editors). 
The Correspondence of Charles Darwin, Volume 
Two: 1837-1843 623 

Carroll, Michael P, The Cult of the Virgin Mary: 
Psychological origins 638 
Chick, Sandra. Push Me, Pull Me 644 
Clark, Stephen R. L. The Mysteries of Religion 638 
Cohen, Morton N., and Anita Gandolfo (Editors). 
Lewis Carrol I and the House of Macmillan 64S 
Cruden , Stewart. Scottish Medieval Churches 639 
Curl, James Stevens. The Londonderry Plantation 
1609-1914 639 

Davidson, H. R. Elite. Katharine Briggs £45 
DcLacy, Margaret. Prison Reform in Lancashire, 
1700-1850: A study In local administration 633 
Emmons, Nuel (Editor). Without Conscience: 
CharlesMansoninhisownworda 632 
Fairweather, Eileen. French Letters: The life and 
loves of Miss Maxine Harrison form 4a -644 
Fowler, Roger. Linguistic Cri licism 628 
Genet, Jean. Un Captif amoureux 629 
Goodings, Lcnore (Editor). Bitter Sweet Dreams: 
Girls' and young wo men’s own stories 644 
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